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THOUGHTS ON PHILANTHROPY. 


THERE exists among many, at the present day, a sickly, superficial 
feeling, which, disguising itself under the name of philanthropy, comes 
no nearer the heart than the end of the tongue, and is exhibited princi- 
pally in puerile complaints, and frothy declamations against man’s 
treatment of his fellow-man. ‘The boarding-school Miss who indulges 
in hysterical fits of grief, when contemplating the tragic issue of some 
love romance, where the hero or heroine throw themselves into the 
dock, or take a sip too much of laudanum, but passes by on the other 
side, when a suffering sister of real flesh and blood solicits her char- 
ity, 1s one of the so-called “ friends of humanity.” 

The soft-hearted man who feels a wonderful affection for all notori- 
ous rascals, especially ill-used and persecuted murderers, and who 
raises a great hue and cry against the infliction of the punishment due 
to them, yet at the same time utterly disregards the safety of the com- 
munity, is another. He who talks much and loudly of the famishing 
poor of Ireland, of the distressed and outcast about him, of the pitiable 
dupes of superstitious idolatry in other lands, and yet never purchases 
a loaf of bread, drops a kindly word of sympathy, or gives a tract or a 
Bible to end their wretchedness, belongs to the same category. 

Many seem to have little idea of suffering, except as connected with 
romance or poetry ; and their efforts for its relief, besides being romantic 
and poetical, are usually highly tinged with the rdeal. ‘They have in 
mind an imaginary world, peopled with the creatures of their own 
fancy, into which they delight to introduce, for example, a maiden fair 
as an angel, with auburn tresses, ruby lips, cheeks mantled with rosy 
blushes and sylph-like form, and then imagining her m jeopardy or 
distress, they tly to her assistance on the swift wings of thought. 
Does she, in an amour with some nice young cavalier, sigh for a confi- 
dante, into whose ear she may pour the tale of love, they instantly 
offer themselves. Is any one of their creatures in want, by an alchy- 
my which is certainly as successful as that practiced by the sages of 
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the dark ages, they immediately pour out untold treasures for his use. 
Butto comfort and aid a neighbor, whose cheek is daily becoming 
paler by reason of grief, whose step is unsteady from the faintness 
consequent on want, whose voice Is stifled in the attempt to narrate 
actual woes—this indeed would be vulgar, and with a stare that is a 
dagger to the suppliant, they turn away to give vent to their benevolent 
emotions over the latest novel. ‘They are rarely found in the hovel of 
the virtuous poor, at the bedside of the invalid, or in the cell of the 
prisoner. Orphans learn not to love them as benefactors, dor does the 
needy beggar bear from their doors any proof of the abundance that 
reigns within. In short, they are influenced solely by sentimentality, 
which can manifest itself as well in the richly adorned parlor, as in 
the squalid abode of poverty, which is content with feeling, and never 
prom yts to action, 

Others again, by a strange law of metaphysical Optics, which seems 
to have no counterpart in the natural science, can see want and sufler- 
ing when separated from it by oceans and continents, but to that which 
exists by their side, they are wholly blind. Far off they view it with 
the telescope of a highly exaggerating imagination, but near by they 
employ the microscope of indifference and contempt. They cheerfully 
weep with those who weep, when nothing more is required, and will- 
ingly send their responsive lamentations to any distance through space ; 
but woe at hand has no influence to draw a tear from the eye, a kind 
wish from the heart, much less a copper from the well-crammed purse. 

Let no one suppose, from what has been said, that the benevolence 
we advocate consists merely in true and deep feelings, or in the giving 
of gold to the work ; its perfection is seen in action—in a life devoted 
to the good of others. We may perhaps be able to conceive of a per- 
son having strong and pure feelings of sympathy for the miserable, yet 
frittering away his existence in sighs and empty expressions of regret. 
We certainly can imagine a man distributing liberally to the needy from 
a well-stocked purse, filled, perhaps, by the toil of those who went before 
him, and at the same time unwilling to lift a finger to aid in advancing 
the happiness of man. It is of course evident that he who acts from any 
but a pure motive—he who is impelled by the love of human approba- 
tion, the desire of a good name, or the fear of the stings of conscience, 
cannot possess the noble trait under consideration. ‘Those who will 
longest be remembered and honored as the benefactors of the race, 
were destitute of pecuniary means to a great extent, and manifested 
their zeal in the heaven-approved enterprises in which they were en- 
gaged, principally by mental and physical efforts. Philanthropy ex- 
isted but in name until recently. Among the ancients it was rarely if 
ever a ruling principle of life. It is true that more than one Grecian 
Codrus and Roman Decius in the thickest of the fight courted the 
death-dealing blow, on the supposition that the sacrifice of his life was 
necessary to the preservation of his country. It is true that the senti- 
ment “ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori” was embodied in the con- 
stitution of every state, lauded in the song of every bard, and trumpeted 
from the rostrum of every orator, but it was after all a mere sentiment. 
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‘The idea of sacrificing themselves for the good of others had no part 
in animating the ancients to deeds called godlike. ‘They were boasted 
lovers of their country, but trampled in too many cases, with utter 
contempt, upon their countrymen. They worshiped patriotism as a 
mere abstraction, and prided themselves on the amount of this quality 
they possessed, while disregarding those plain principles on which 
the welfare of man rests as a corner-stone. They fought with the 
ferocity of Hyenas on the bloody battle-field, but when the fight was 
over they never rejoiced in victory as a means of good to man, or la- 
mented defeat because of the stumbling-block put to human advance- 
ment. Indeed we doubt much whether a single man of the Spartan 
band that battled and fell at Thermopyle, was animated to the charge, 
or nerved to the shock of arms, by the prospect of increasing the sum 
of human happiness. . 

The mass was but the “small dust of the balance.” A hanghty 
aristocracy, even in the best days of the old republics, lorded it over 
the plebeians, and the blood of the latter was spilt as freely as water 
to cement the tottering thrones of monarchists. ‘lo the conqueror the 
people were but the tools of ambition, and served but to swell the shout 
of praise, while following his triumphal chariot. In fact, there is 
scarcely a passage in the ancient annals, where it is intimated that 
the rabble could expect or deserve a better fate. Pericles might adorn 
his favorite Athens with the noblest specimens of Architecture, with 
statues, fountains, all that could please the eye and attract the heart: 
hut the glory of himself and his country was the meed he sought, and 
not the best interests of the inhabitants. Even the sages who thronged 
the sacred shades of Academus, and wandered over the walks in the 
vicinity of the Lyceum and Cynosarges, rejoiced more while triamph- 
ing over a rival in the discussion of some mystified point in ethics, 
than when leading a fellow-mortal to the pursuit of what they were 
pleased to style the “summum bonum ;” and the eyme Diogenes, ap- 
parently contented with his tub and sunshine, might have cared as 
ttle for the happiness of the world exterior to himself, as Alexander 
who was its conqueror. In short, battles were fought, distant expedi- 
tions undertaken, orations pronounced, poems recited, cities built and 
demolished, kings crowned and dethroned, treaties made and broken, 
whole nations enslaved or slain, for any other object than the elevation 
of man as man, with any other motive than that which ought to have 
existed. In the stupendous drama of the ancient world, with all its 
wonderful and varied scenes, we behold a few heroes and heroes, tor 
whom the whole machinery of existence went on. Tyrants founded 
their despotic thrones on the invaded rights and wrested liberties of 
their subjects. Warriors strode to conquest and empire over the 
corpses of armies, and the sighs coming from the bleeding hearts of 
widows and orphans were drowned amid the din of combat and the 
shout of victory. Statesmen toiled and intrigued, planned and execu- 
ted, with the sole aim of raising themselves to stations of honor, power, 
and emolument, utterly careless of the means of their elevation. Ora- 
tors thundered and poets sung, not to add to the enjoyment and secure 
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the freedom of their fellows, but to court the favor of some kind Mece- 
nas, and win the smile of royalty, or to gain for themselves the paltry 
reward of posthumous fame. Even their religion inculcated nothing 
akin to the sublime and ennobling precepts of the Christian faith, 
Virtue with them consisted in courage , not the high and praiseworthy 
quality which leads to the performance of duty under all circumstances, 
but mere physical daring in the hour of peril. The acme of heaven's 
bliss among the old German barbarians, was to drink ale from the 
skulls of their foes in the gloomy halls of the war-god Odin, and the 
man of blood among the more refined nations of antiquity occupied a 
conspicuous place in Elysium. When the very deities were repre- 
sented as debased by every passion and crime that degrade the spirit, 
itis lith: wonder that their zealous worshipers had no stronger incen- 
tives to a better course of action. We see therefore that self was the 
supreme object of worship, and that all others were as though they had 
no being, except so far as they were subservient to this idol. So was 
it during the long night of ignorance and barbarism that followed the 
downlall of Rome, the gloom of which might still have shrouded Eu- 
rope, had not the monk of Erfurth summoned to life and energy the 
spirit that animated the early fathers, confessors, and martyrs of the 
Christian Church. During those slow revolving centuries, feudal 
Barons swayed an iron sceptre over servile retainers, whose beck was 
law, yea, was life or death. For the castled noble and his hounds and 
horses, the starving peasant and his children toiled. ‘The sinewy 
yeoman fawned like the dog upon his master, and crouched submis- 
sively at his feet. ‘The princes of France, Germany, and England led 
their hosts to the Holy Land to fall by myriads beneath the scimetar 
of the Saracen, or sink on the sandy wastes unheeded and unwept. In 
perusing the record of those ages, humanity shudders, for man was not 
treated as man, but as abrute. With joy we turn from the sad contem- 
plation of the past, to take a single glance at the present condition of 
our race, and the prospects that open before us in the future. 

The years of human degradation, it is true, are not all told. The 
image of God has not yet taken the station it deserves in all lands, but 
we already behold the faint glimmer of a dawning day when earth's 
millions shall raise their bowed heads from the dust, and walk erect, 
clad in the consciousness of their true dignity —when man shall esteem 
no work so noble as that of blessing his fellow—when the note of 
gladness shall be heard, instead of misery’s hoarse groaning, and heaven 
shall smile on a happy world. 

What employment is more excellent than that of engaging heartily 
in laboring for the good of others ! Channing divided greatness into 
three kinds—greatness of action, greatness of intellect, and moral 
greatness—and no second thought is required to determine which 1s 
most desirable. Genius deservedly commands our admiration, but not 
necessarily our respect or love, since it may be prostituted to subserve 
the vilest of purposes. Cwwsar’s achievements have spread his name 
through all the world—yet who would wish to be gifted with Casar's 
fame! Shakspeare (properly may every head be uncovered at the 
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mention of his name) stands alone on a dizzy pinnacle, but who would 
got prefer the reputation and the final reward of Wilberforce or How- 
wd! = Intellect is as often a curse as a blessing to its possessor and 
the world. Without soul itis but a cold abstraction, Huparting neo 
more of moral warmth than the iceberg does of physical. ‘To be sure 
it is power ; and so is the avalanche, the thunderbolt. and the whiurl- 
wind Alexander, who wept that there was not another world to 
conquer, ‘Tamerlane, who sat on a throne of two hundred thousand 
skulls, and Napoleon, the master of almost all urope, were but pesti- 
lences sweeping over the nations of the earth—before them prosperity, 
behind them desolation and ruin. Such men, like the midnight me- 
wor, flash on the world, but they io hot, like that, purity tlie utinos- 
phere through which they pass. They dazzle, but not enlighten for a 
single moment, and the darkness that succeeds is tenfold more palpa- 
ble. ‘The influence of some of them extends in a wide cirele around, 
but only draws those who fall within the sphere of its attraction, nearer 
and nearer to the whirling vortex in which both are engulfed, leaving 
as a memorial of their existence and as a warning to those who come 
alier, nothing but a magnificent wreck. ‘The lite of others, who do 
not labor for the good of man, is a mere blank. ‘They slink through 
the world, groveling and devoted to self, and at the end of threescore 
aud ten drop into the grave, and are forgotten. 

Benevolence or philanthropy makes us differ from devils, exalts us 
among men, and allies us to angels and to God. Lt makes us differ 
from devils, for they are already all that we can be without it. The 
most correct idea we can form of Satan lumeselt is perhaps to consider 
lum a giant repository of intellectual power, controlled and regulated 
by no moral goodness—power exercised in direct opposition to the 
happiness of all other beings. While we admure the indomitable spirit 
that animated him as he writhed on the billows of perdition, after his 
expulsion from heaven, we cannot but detest his fiendish desire to 
crush all that bore the impress of virtue. The human being without a 
love for others, though powerful, learned, and famed, only approaches 
nearer in likeness to the Archfiend, the more power, learning, and fame 
he possesses, and he may rest assured he can never surpass him in 
either of these respects. "This alone exalts us among men. | mean 
that by the exercise of this quality only can we attain that true exalta- 
tion which is worthy of the good man’s desire. ‘The warriors who 
tracked their course through the world in blood, are even now, or will 
soon be, the detestation of their species. ‘The monarchs of antiquity 
Who swayed an iron sceptre over millions of subjects, and raised heaven- 
high monuments for the purpose of transmitting their names to after 
agess—who were they, and when did they live?) The great men 
Whose powers were employed only in advancing their own interests, 
Or ministering to their own pleasure—fame’s trump disturbs them not 
how in their unknown resting-places. If perchance the names of 
swine who were great in their own contracted selfishness shall survive, 
they will survive as the remembrance of evil, and their possessors will 
enjoy an immortality in comparison with which utter oblivion were a 
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blessing. ‘This allies us to angels and to God. The spirits that sur- 
round heaven’s throne are there, because they resemble heaven's sove- 
reign, whose essence is love. Possessing the quality under considera- 
tion, therefore, we shall be led to imitate them as well as Him who was 
“ God manifest in the flesh,” who in the manger, in the garden, and on 
the cross, shed a glory which is above every other on the work of re- 
lieving human woe. 

Honor the painter who toils at his easel day by day till he brings to 
perfection some sketch from nature or from history—the sculptor be- 
neath whose transforming chisel the rude block takes the form of life 
and exhibits in every feature the emotions of an animated soul—te 
poet who opens to your view the fairy regions of fancy, and leads you 
amid the fruits and flowers of an imaginary paradise ; but honor him 
more who with heavenly tints adorns the soul, who carves the mis- 
shaped form of depravity into its original similitude to God, and leads 
wandering footsteps to a true abode of bliss. 

Where will you find a better exhibition of moral grandeur than in 
the life of him, who, amid scorn and contempt, assailed by calumny 
and opposition, overwhelmed by the reproaches of enemies and jeers 
of friends, toils for the accomplishment of an object that is to result in 
good to others—who turns neither to the right nor to the left, but presses 
forward, insensible to the allurements of pleasure or the scourgings 
of pain?) Such were the martyrs who labored for the spread of truth, 
et cheerfully encountered in its defence the dungeon, the axe, the 
cross, andthe stake. Such were the battlers for civil liberty, who en- 
dured the frowns of royalty, and submitted to the loss of all things, in 
pursuit of their great object. Such have all those been in humble life 
who have patiently suffered, that they might advance the interest of 
man. Such we must be, if we would attain the highest dignity within 
our reach. 

This subject is practical. Before us branch out different paths of 
action, all leading to different ends. With us lies the choice. Wealth, 
power, pleasure, invite us to join the ranks of their worshipers, and 
their syren notes have lured many to a life of ignoble ease or fruitless 
effort. Words cannot adequately express the contempt in which he 
ought to be held, who lives only to amass the dross of earth. Surround- 
ed by an intelligent creation, he sees no one but himself, thinks of no 
interests but his own, and like the man Christiana saw in the house of 
the interpreter, rakes to himself the “ straws, the sticks and dust of the 
floor,” regardless of the crown offered him by virtue as the reward of a 
higher and more glorious course of action. Is power worthy of our 
pursuit’? Let the tears of the world’s conqueror, the dissatisfaction 
of all the sons of false ambition, yea, the experience of fortune’s favor- 
ites in all ages, answer. ‘l'he testimony of all the votaries of pleasure 
warns us to cease the pursuit of their phantom goddess. ‘Those who 
have sought her most assiduously in all her bousted haunts, and as they 
think, found her, have expressed their disappointment and their wretch- 


edness. Wealth is but a bauble—power a shadow—pleasure 4 
mockery. 
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Let us then apply ourselves to that work which will ennoble our- 
selves and benefit others. ‘The groan uttered by mourning nature on 
the fatal morning when Eve partook of the forbidden fruit, still echoes 
in every nook of earth, and appalls the heart of man wherever he roams 
The cry of millions who are perishing physically, intellectually, and 
morally, constantly salutes our ears. If we heed that cry, and act as 
men, we shall receive a reward in our own increased happiness : 


Tis when the rose is wrapt in many a fold, 

Close to its heart the worm is wasting there 

Its life and beauty ; not when all unroll'd 

Leaf after leaf, its bosom rich and fair 

Breathes freely its perfumes through the surrounding air. 
Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 

And thou an angel's happiness shalt know— 

Shalt bless the earth, while in the world above 

The good begun by thee shall onward flow, 

In many a branching stream, and wider grow. 

The seed that in these few and fleeting hours 

Thy hands, unsparing and unwearied, sow, 

Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 

And yield thee fruits divine in heaven's immortal bowers. 


When summoned to lie down with the millions who have gone be- 
fore us, we can then say, what few have been able to say, We have not 
lwed in vain. 


JUMBLE OF SUNDRIES. 
NO. IL. 


Omne Magus, continet in se minus. Law MAXIM. 


Which construed in its application to “ present contingencies,” signifies, that 
Every “ Maga” contains something—minus. ¢. g. (Example given. 
THE SECOND EPISTLE PROFESSIONAL OF RICHARD ROE TO HI8 “* BROTHER Cir,” JONN DOR. 
Esecruent Prace, July 22d, 1s4l. 
Dear Joun, 
Since you devoured the “ jumble” T sent you, and Oliver-like have 
“asked for more,” I offer you a roll or two, which being of lighter material, you will 
find more easy of digestion, this warm weather. 


No. 1 is a scrap from a billet accompanying a fan presented to a 
little favorite of the fairer sex. 
In thinking what my boon should be, 
I had a little fantasy, 
The phantom of a fan you see : 
And if my fancy’s voice be true, 
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I fancy ‘tis fantastic too, 
And will be fancied * * * by you. 
Its tinsel shades and shining hues 
Are only emblems of my muse, 
It» worthlessness betokens me: 
Its native white and purity 
Are all it bears to symbol thee. 
Perchance it may suffice to show 
The changes in affection’s glow : 
For when the air around is cold, 
The fan, with eager hand, you fold. 
So when the world aroand is chill, 
And mortal tongues are colder still, 
The generous heart, with love unknown, 
Is folded in itself—alone. 
But when the warmer pulses move, 
Aud kindred spirits whisper love, 
‘Then, like the fau., the heart expands, 
And breathes its sweets at our commands. 
But, if fanatical you find 
This fevered fancy of my mind, 
Why, fling it from you far and free, 
And let the fan a phantom be. 


NO. Il. 
A SIMILE. 


When launching forth upon the broad blue sea, 
The shore, receding, sinks amid the wave, 
With eager eye, still fixed upon the lea, 
The Sailor stands, the brave amid the brave. 
But when that eye, bedimmed by gushing tears, 
No longer views the cottage or the dome, 


When fade away the scenes of early years, 


And the last, ling’ring traces of his home, 
Then seizing with an eager hand 
And to his eye his glass applying, 
He secs, anew, his native land 
In all its pride before him lying. 
And while fond Fancy wings him there, 
E’en to his own beloved cot, 
His spirit breathes to Heav'n a prayer 
For those who dwell on that dear spot ; 
And gazing there with wistful eye, 
"Till Ocean, blending with the sky, 
Beclouds his view and breaks the spell, 
He turns away—and sighs, farewell !— 
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So when our scenes of joy are fled, 
The friends we lov'd from Earth are gone ; 
When sorrow-clouds the soul o’erspread, 
And on Life's sea, we steer alone ; 
Then Memory divine, in gentle showers, 
(er all that waste a dewy pleasure flings ; 
She animates again those busied hours, 
And fnendships past in sweeter friendship brings 
(ur times of joy, the smile, the tear, 
And all that Hope and Love revere, 
Come rushing back upon the view, 
To live a thousand times anew. 
Thus by her magic lens alone 


We crowd a thousand lives in one. 
NO. If. 
A nod from a sleepy page of my Diary. Read ut after dinner 


I feel the hand of gentle sleep upon 

My eyelids; and her shadowy mautle thrown 
Around my limbs, depriving them of action ! 
Her soft and balmy breath, inhaled, steels one 
By one my senses, and I sink slowly 


Aud helplessly, yet sweetly, in her arms. 


No. dis a fore and back handed compliment to the girls. "Tis the 
beginning of a juvenile poem—written ere the waxen wing of Pegasus 
had lost its plumage by abrasion with the Law. 


THE ORIGIN OF WOMAN. 


Man rose to life in Eden's bowers 

Amid the fairest fruits and flowers, 
With “ form erect” and noble mien 

The Monarch of that new made scene, 
Whilst all his humble subjects round 

With bodies prone, survey'd the ground 
Of all God's works the last, the best, 

With God's * own likeness,” too, impressed, 
He looks upon that garden fair, 

W hose sweets, for him, are centered there, 
Where’er he turns to earth or sky, 
Some-new born beauty meets his eye ; 
Ambrosial sweets, to calm and please, 
Olefiant breathe in every breeze ; 

The clust’ring fruit, the tinseled flower, 
Enhance the charm of Beauty's bower ; 
The fragrant shrub and trellised vine, 
Eacircling o’er his path, entwine ; 

i 
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The rosy Morn and shadowy Even 
Are gilded with the glow of Heaven ; 
The dew-drop, sparkling in the sheen, 
Begerms the lawn of living green, 
While showering mists refresh the scene. 
All Nature lives : the sportive beam 
Salutes the limpid, laughing stream : 
Eowreathed in smiles, the azure sky 

Is list’ning to the breezes’ sigh: 

The Sun, by day, unveils the grove, 
(Where wooing myriads, whisper love,) 
And pours on all the life that teems 

A flood of liquid-golden beanms. 

The modest Moon, with softer light, 
Enchants the mystic shades of night. 
And syren Echo answers there 

Each silver sound that strikes the air. 
The gushing fount, the rippling rill, 
The purple slope, and sweeping hill, 
And smiling love in thousand formes, 
And playful mirth, and music's charms, 
And Fancy in her flit’ring gleam, 
Elysian sleep, and spirit dream, 

Aud joyous Earth, and Heaven combine 
To render Man's abode divine. 

But though delight around him shone, 
He dwelt—alas! he felt avone. 

For in Creation’s varied round 

No heart of kindred pulse he found. 
Above him, Angels—and above 

Them all, Jehovah—God of Love. 
Below him, * beast and creeping things” 
Submissive to him as their king. 

But all above him, all below, 

Had some to share the Spirit's flow. 

For first above, sat Deity, 

Mysterious Godhead—One in three: 
The Father, Spirit, and the Son, 

In pow'r, in love, in wisdom one : 
Unfathomed Union—bound, yet free, 
Distinct, Coequal Trinity — 


Next Angels round Jehovah there 


Each other's thoughts and glories share : 
While Earth-born brute in humble sphere 
Hath, too, a partner's voice to cheer. 


But Man—Creation’s noblest son, 
For whom the mighty work beg un— 
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Still vainly secks, and he alone, 
A heart responsive to his own ! 


yr 
lhe Maker saw, and then, to prove 


The riches of unfathomed love, 

Devised a plan, for man to woo 

A partner of his bosom too.— 

He buried Adam in a sle« iD 

Profoundly sweet—and yet so deep, 

So deathlike, that Elysian rest, 

That painless, from his open breast 

He took a rth—its place supplied, 

And closed again the sleeper's side : 

Of this he formed a being rare, 

Of all in Paradise most fair : 

In image Man—yet from her cheek 
The softer tints of beauty speak. 

Her eye, than his, more piercing seems, 
Yet with a sweeter brilliance beams, 
His, bold as Phor bus rolling far, 

Her's, gentle as the eve ning star. 

Her countenance more placid grew, 
Her form and feature finer too 

Such spirit beauty charmed her now, 
Such radiant sweetness smoothed her brow, 
Such airy form and fairy grace, 

Such innocence illumes that face— 
Where phantom lilies chase the rose, 
And pulsing pleasure ebbs and flows, 
So pure her lip, her eye so bright, 

So vivid in its liquid light, 

So perfect all, form, feature, air, 

It seemed as in that wondrous Pair 
Heaven met with earth and kissed her there. 
And when beneath Eve's voice, that broke 
In silver sweetness, Adam woke, 

Such unknown beauty meets his gaze, 
Such unseen grace in all her ways, 
That she, upon his vision, seems 

A spirit from the land of dreams. 

And, oh! what bliss, when that ideal 
Merged in the rapture of the real— 
When Adam learned from where she sprung, 
And why to him she fondiy clang, 

And on his every movement hung, 

First Heavenward bent his grateful gaze 
With overflowing heart of praise, 

Then turning to his blushing bride 

He drew her foudly to hus side, 
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And, in the pure ambrosial air, 

Embraced his bosom partner there! 

Then tirst—despite his former blise— 

Knew he the rapture of a kiss. 

A kim! that joyous, fatal greeting, 

Where passioned souls through lips are meeting : 
That, first enkindled glow, 

Electric thrilled Ais bosom so, 

Hath sealed for Men a world of wo! 
Ile kissed her! and because she came 
From his own flesh, bestowed the name 
Of Woman. ‘Thus on Earth began 
To live, God's brightest boon to man. 
Alas! he knew not then that she, 

The darkest curse was soon to be 

On him and his posterity.— 

Oh, if one * spare-nib” from his breast, 
Awhile the dearest and the best, 
Should prove so soon a poison'd snare, 
"Tis well he'd no more ribs to spare. 
lor howsoe’er her name we scan, 

In action or Orthography, 

The same result we still will see ; 

For Woman, since her pow'r began, 
Has only been a wo to Man. 


No. 5 “ And thus endeth the second lesson.” 


Yours ever, 
RICHARD ROF. 


SUPERSTITION AND INFIDELITY CONTRASTED. 


Tue principle of reverence is a constituent part of that compound 
of affections and dispositions which goes by the cant name of “ hu- 
man Nature.” Whether it was originally implanted in the breast of 
man by his Creator, and be consequently an innate moral faculty; or 
whether as an acquired disposition in the ignorance of an uncivilized 
condition, it has since descended as a constitutional bequest from fa- 
ther to son ; or whether it be with each individual the effect of eci- 
cumstances in the shape of the prejudices of childhood, or the unpres- 
sions received from objects and events in riper years, are all questions 
open to interesting discussion. ‘They are not embraced within our 
present province, which merely predicates the fact, without reference 
to its origin. But allowing that the influences, such as were last men- 
tioned, do not actually give birth to this reverence that universally per- 
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vades the human bosom, surely they are sufficn at in power and extent 
to be found capable of such agency. They at least deepen such marks 
as Nature’s hand hath engraven on the soul. 

Reflect, how mysterious and terrible all those objects and events 
must appear to the infant mind, which, however simple they may be 
alter a half-score years’ experience with the world, yet are to hun on 
lus first introduction here clothed with the same wonder and awe, that 
a miracle, or exhibition of magic, would be to the man. Every thing 
about him is a marvel, to which no past experience furnishes a key—a 
nddle Which no reason solves, but which an even then developed sense 
of the ternble invests with awe. ‘The child’s mind goes forth through 
the avenues of perception and sense, to light upon nothing which it ean 
grasp, and from which it can extract the nourishment of knowledge, 
and return with the strengthening feeling of superiority. All is two 
high for him to attain to, loo deep for him to penetrate, too broad for 
hin to embrace. He feels the fact. It leaves a deep, broad mark up- 
on the tablet of his mind, now ready to catch any impression, and un- 
vecupied by any former ones. It remodels his now pliant soul after 
anew form,—even the form of reverence for a something higher than 
what his self-consciousness reveals to him within. 

When, moreover, this child goes forth into the world, and takes cog- 
nizance of the works of Nature spread out in such beauty and sublim- 
ity to his view, it is with feelings far different from us, in whom * cus- 
om hath made it a property of easiness” to survey such a scene with 
idiflerence ; and they are different, perhaps, from any which we re- 
member to have ever been sensible of. ‘The manifestations before him 
of a design, power, and goodness, superior to his own, bodies forth 
earlier unpressions into the insensible recognition of a great truth.— 
Call it a truth, a prejudice, or what you may, he has stamped within 
lim jor life and death the feeling, that there exists a Beimg infinitely 
superior to himself in all the qualities that constitute dignity. Only 
modifying Views attend an increase of years, when education enables 
its subject to trace the laws of Nature, to mark the ways of Providence, 
and to observe the stately steppings of that Superior Being on this 
world’s stage of action. 

But we will not dwell longer upon these imperceptible influences at 
Work upon the mind to convince it of a God and a here afler,——so strong, 
indeed, that even the hardiest infidel confessed his inability, at death, 
lo shake off what he termed “ the prejudices of early years’” Let us 
hext consider superstition, which is an offspring of this principle of 
reverence, with ignorance for its progenitor. We detine it to be a 
reverence based on ideas prompted simply by the feelings, without 
those modifying views furnished by an enlightened reason. rhe three 
dispositions of the mind, fear, respect, and love, which combine to 
Make up genuine piety, are here either not severally represented at all, 
orelse not in their right proportion. Superstition, the vitiated substi- 
tute, Knows nothing, to any extent, but fear, with reference to the Deity. 
lt is the religion of an ignorant mind, as such, which admits facts, but 
Uraws wrong conclusions therefrom. Its subject observes a war of 
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thunder and lightning in the “ elemental strife,” and may notice that 
some disaster, public or private, occurs shortly after. He instantly 
connects, as cause and effect, that which merely stood in the relation 
of antecedent and consequent. Superstition erects a false creed op 
such facts. In her eves, the former is the forewarning expression of 
divine wrath, and the latter, its dire fulfillment. 

Such is superstition, the homage of an uninstructed mind, “ leaping 
from Nature up to Nature’s God,” controlled by an active imagination, 
and acknowledging no subjection to reason. 

Infidelity, on the other hand, has in some degree an opposite charac- 
ter. It is apt to be the belief of a mind which follows only the im- 
mediate dictates of reason. Does the infidel live in an unchristianized 
land,—he then turns away from the prevailing Deism, to the dark de- 
spair of the heart “ without God in the world,” because, perhaps, he 
cannot reconcile the existence of physical or moral evil with the idea 
of a Sovereign worthy of his worship. Or, have “ the lines fallen 
unto him” in places rejoicing under the light of Divine Revelation, he 
will stumble into cold, lifeless Deism, over the doctrine of the Trinity 
or Election. Like some poor monomaniac radical, his mind regards 
every subject merely as it is in itself, and not as a part of a whole. 
We said that he follows the immediate dictates of reason, because it 
is, after all, by our reason entirely, that we know the truth of this same 
revelation, and hence, in an indirect sense, the truth of each thing con- 
tained therein. The conviction of his intellect furnishes the only 
ground for confidence to the believer in the Bible. But the infidel, 
deriding this faith-like “ method of believing every thing by the lump,” 
is too short-sighted to look back of the seeming inconsistency of sev- 
eral truths to those proofs by which we are bound to receive them as 
particulars embraced under an authentic general. His state is that of 
a mind lifted up in the conceit of its own powers, when he is unable 
to understand the growth of a simple blade of grass, and by his own 
rule should distrust his mind’s existence, because he cannot comprehend 
how it acts through the body. 

With these conceptions, then, of superstition and infidelity, we may 
be prepared to compare their relative effects on the world in times past, 
and also, to venture an opinion with regard to their future influence on 
our poor human nature. 

Let us question the oracles of history on this subject, and they will 
ive their response in accordance with the couclusions we might form 
rom what we know of man’s heart, and the nature of these, his two 

vices. We are assured that infidelity has never been the curse of our 
world. Men have been disposed rather to worship ignorantly the true 
God, to set up altars to His representatives, and to prostitute His reve- 
lations, than to deny His existence. To this fact witnesses the history 
of the Jews, ever prone to idolatry, but never, in their most abandoned 
periods, without the presence of altars, temples, and groves, throughout 
their land. The rude, ill-constructed mythology of the Norsemen, 
with its Odin and his beastly associate deities, held dominion in those 
Celtic and Gothic minds, which we might suppose too cold, ungoverned, 
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and ill-attuned to acknowledge and fear any superior. ‘The classical 
system of the Greek and Roman, with the devotion of the one to ex- 
ternal, and of the other to moral beauty, was never cast out from their 
minds in the midst of luxury and sensuality, by any of the physical 
utluences at that time so prevalent. When the philosopher turned 
away from the grosser faith of the multitude to his own dreamy spec 
ulations and abstractions, he groped about in his darkness only to dis- 
cover the Divine and infinite essence of all things. It will be remem- 
bered that he seldom disputed about the existence of the object of his 
search. He was accused rather of introducing new gods, than of 
removing from its place in the hearts of his countrymen the altar to the 
Unknown God.* 

When upon the ruins of these highly imaginative, sentimental, and 
sensual systems, was erected the Christian faith, it was but grafting 
truth upon error, rather than planting it in a virgin and unencumbered 
soil. ‘The elements of the former superstitious character remaimed 
ina state only of temporary subjugation. ‘They soon made their ap- 
pearance by corrupting Christianity with materiality, by multiplying 
inferior divinities, by deifying abstract virtues as imagination gave 
them the concrete form in individuals, and finally by introducing de- 
basing ideas of a future state. Scarcely five centuries had elapsed, 
and the woman of the prophecies, even Superstition, had under a new 
form reseated herself on the seven hills, and her garments were red 
with the blood of martyrs. As we turn over the voluminous accounts 
of the illegitimate offspring religions of the Gospel, since that me, 
page after page presents a series of disgusting pictures of the work- 
ings-out of the same disposition in half-enlightened minds and de- 
praved hearts. In fine, so far as the light of history enables us to 
discover the features of the past, we see them rather swollen with the 
ignorance of bigotry, and lighted up with the excitement of fanaticism, 
than deadened with the cold, sullen aspect of skepticism. 

One age there was, however, which forms an exception to our 
sweeping remark. Pardon us, when we call it by its popular title, the 
Age of Reason—a bitter satire on the times; times, forsooth, when 
SUPERSTITION built temples to the Goddess of Reason, Passion lighted 
the tires on her altars, and Brutatiry indited the prayers of her 
priests. Why! we will not call this an exception. Ignorance and 
frenzy had only cohabited to give birth to a monster, that we would 
call superstition, could we recognize in it aught of reverence. It was 
indeed an anomaly in form; but our old enemy had only put on a new 
mask, the mask of reason, itself. As it was, a perfect swarm of fool- 
eries and puerile worships sprang forth to fill that chamber in the soul, 
Which an utter Atheism would have an empty void. A few minds at- 
tempted with imperfect success to bewilder the age. The darkness 
speedily melted away, when they blessed the world by leaving it. 


* Kaiva daipénca Liopepav.— Zenophon's Mem. 
Bupdv iv & incytylyparro” = 'Ayrwre Oeo.— Acts xvii, 25 
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Such was the character of infidelity then, and such, we venture 
assert, it will ever be. There never yet existed a nation of infidels - 
there never will exist one. Infidelity can never be popular with such 
beings as men, and still less with men that live in such a world as ours. 
‘Turn where we will, there greet the philosopher's eye; pour light upon 
the moralist’s mind, and strike home to the honest man’s Acart, such 
curious adaptations of periodicities, forces, and quantities, throughout 
nature, that the idea of superhuman agency is an image pictured on 
each of their minds with a daguerreotype indelibility, and in the sey- 
eral colors of law, truth, and religion. We have ever before us, “ ten 
thousand vegetable and animal watches, as it were, which correspond 
with so many sun-dials in the astronomic periods.”* We tremble at 
the bare thought of an alternative, when we reflect upon the nice ad- 
justment of terrestrial forces to that of gravity; so that, lived we on 
an earth greater or smaller, denser or rarer, than the present one, there 
would be required a change in all things, from the “ structure of the 
footstalks of the little flowers that hang their heads under our hedges,” 
to the other worlds, with whieh the present adaptation alone can safely 
connect us. But more than all this, and distinct from any special be- 
nevolent end, as the conspiring part of a related system, we sometimes 
observe among things entirely arbitrary, such a complexion and char- 
acter preserved as forcibly testifies to their divine origin. We refer to 
such instances as the planetary distances, where by a certain law ot 
increase by multiples and powers, a fixed series of distances from the 
sun is discovered to us, and for which no consideration of the utility or 
stability of the system can be assigned. The final cause alone appears, 
and becomes additionally strong, in our eyes, as it is the only one to 
support this remarkable arrangement. Can we forbear regarding such 
phenomena with the same interest that we do the hieroglyphic writing 
in the Egyptian pyramids, which, after the cypher is discovered, gives 
information of their ancient makers! It is as though Jehovah, in 
the midst of his works of benevolence and might, had traced here and 
there a line to tell of Himself, their Creator. 

But why specify abstruse arguments that stand out before only the 
educated few’ ‘These are not the ones that deliver the mass of man- 
kind from infidelity. ‘They recognize God visible in Nature, without 
tearing away the veil of the seeming, and penetrating to the real. ‘The 
Almighty’s finger has written proofs of His Being on the surface of the 
earth, and no sophistry can wash them out. His representatives ride 
in the heavens, and will ever be there to pour light upon our minds, 
and direct our gaze upwards from the things of sense and sight, t 
something more elevated, mighty, and good, than any thing met with 
in the confined bounds of materiality. 

We have thus, in a somewhat desultory manner, stated our ideas ol 
two very opposite vices, and compared their respective prevalence in 


- ee 
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* Bridgewater Treatises, Part IIT. 
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the world. Has not, reader, the comparison been a CONTRAST, In or- 
gin, character, and effect?) Yet each have ever joined hands to enter 
the temple of Satan’s worship, and stood shoulder to shoulder to do 
battle in his cause. 

It will be seen that we have committed ourselves on the subject of 
their probable disturbing force on human nature in coming time. U 
our definitions be correct, infidelity will only be found as an unnatural, 
and consequently rare, distortion of the intelleet,—a mental aberration, 
supplied by other means of vision than those of nature,—an artitier! 
state that owes Its origin to disease. But superstition is the tendency, 
and, when unresisted, the traveled course of man, fallen trom hos prim. 
uve condition. Are we sighing for the time when it shall no longer 
have its victims, let us remember that ignorance, its progenitor, must 
first be banished from the world. ‘This, its offspring, with bigotry and 
fanaticism as sisters in its train, will continue to roam to and fro m the 
earth, until every nook and cranny in the human mind shall have been 
enlightened by a flood of light from on high, and ev rv pore of the 
heart puritied by spiritual religion. 


CREATION—AN ALLEGORY. 


We have a perfect evidence, from our senses, that the Universeeex- 
ists; but how it gained existence, furnishes matter for second consid. 
eration. The man of reason and reflection never hesitates whose 
work to estee mit; but the sceptic, through nges, has loved to dwell 
on the possibility of another agency than the will of the Eternal, We 
behold the heavens spangled with glittering worlds, trooping, hke a 
company of embodied spirits, in ce lestial svinmetry, under inflexible 
laws. We behold the earth laden with countless objects of be nity 
and vrandeur, that ravish our wonder, and exalt the soul. On every 
hand, we meet with matter of interest and SUrprise tokens that de- 
clare, in more than thunder-tones, the finger of design Consider the 
minutest antmatleule revealed under the mu roscope, mid the leviathan 
of the seas —the ant’s tiny bulwark which the heel demolishes, and the 
mountain, hoary by the lapse of ages—the grass-spear, which serves 
so humble an office in Nature’s decoration, and the cedar of Lebanon— 
and the many and various orders, classes, and ori: itions that these 
ly mits ene OMPAss , then te ll me, see ptie, tell me, worshipe r of an un- 
known power, could anything inferior to a mind of omnipotence and 
supreme wisdom, have given being to such vast kingdoms of such start- 
ling wonders? Still. in the face of these great evidences, the sceptic, 
all clad in his flimsy armor of folly and infidelity, battles madly against 
the idea of a creative Intelligence, and builds a mountain of absurdi- 
ties in his futile efforts to overthrow the castle of Truth. He uphol ds 
t creature of his own fancy, and places Chance on the throne of Cre- 
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ation. He deifies a conjecture, and resorts to arguments as airy to 
support its legitimacy. : 

| would convey my notions on this subject, and exhibit the aqueous 
style of argumentation in general adoption among these mad-brain em. 
pyrics in the science of natural physics, and the being of the Universe, 
under the shape of an allegory, a style of composition of great favor 
in antiquity, and of all others the most delightful and entertaining as a 
carriage for ethics or didactics. 

In the younger days of the world, Reason and Scepticism, two char- 
acters in parentage, in disposition and in ability most unequal, had a 
desperate wrangling in regard to the true theory of Creation, Reason 
was born of Understanding and Reflection, being esteemed a most pro- 
found philosopher and worthy sage. But Scepticism was the offspring 
of Darkness, having been begotten of the Wind, and, though he aspired 
to a philosopher's beard, could well be classed among those caitifls of 
Athens, who would fain equal themselves with the Great Father of the 
Peripatetics. 

Reason affirmed that an Omnipotent Intelligence fashioned the Earth, 
and the gorgeous dome of the Heavens, and those larger and lesser 
lights that burn there ; and, as an active, vivifying principle, ever per- 
vades and governs the universal realm of Nature. It is invisible as it 
moves in its mysterious agency, but is strikingly manifest in its as- 
tounding effects. Lt guides the silent march of the spheres—it opens 
heaven in genial showers, and causes the hills and valleys, in the re- 
volving seasons, to exult in their gay and various embellishments, and 
to glorify in praises the Great Dispenser. 

This orthodox opinion of Reason, Scepticism was firm to disavow, 
inasmuch as it militated against his own more profound speculation, 
which, as he assevered on his honor, was unimpeachable. 

And this is his faney-child! Chance, the lord of the firmament and 
the hosts beneath it, no impotent nor phantom deity, eccentric in the 
full scope of his character, and supreme in the justice and perfection 
of government, of old was wont to relax himself amid his sterner avo- 
cations by blowing bubbles of chaos and night, which, floating into va- 
cuity, and tracking out harmonious orbits, were, by a long coneatena- 
tion of unknown principles, transformed into worlds, and stars, and 
suns. With so weak a weapon would Scepticism assail the strong 
philosophy of Reason ! 

Now it might well be doubted whether Chance, the natural seed, as 
many have testified, of Nemo and Outis, being of so obscure and ques- 
tionable an origin, in right or reality possessed so lofty a throne ; and 
consequently his capability for throwing off worlds at will and random 
could be called in question. But Scepticism had taken his ground ; 
and since, in his opinion, it was a most ignominious disgrace ever 
be in the wrong, and a greater to yield, though knowingly at fault, he 
determined to abide lastly thereby. Reason was filled with suclta 
full consciousness of the truth of his own assertions, that he could not, 
without offence to his dignity and his inward monitor, abandon them. 
Unable, therefore, to come at a decision between themselves, they 
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agreed to refer the case to a supreme judiciary, constituted to decide 
all disputed questions in ethics and philosophy. 

Straightway, then, they proceeded to the palace of Eternal Wisdom, 
that crowned the summit of the high hill of Knowledge. ‘hey came 
upon the immaculate Judge in state, upon his tribunal, and ispe using 
sentence with a righteous hand; whilst virtue, as a robe and diadem. 
covered him. Above him hovered the hawk of inflexible Law. On 
his right, Learning sat with heaps of ancient tomes and parchment 
rolls. On his left, Experience, with a golden harp, sang of the excel- 
lent results of previous judgments, confirmed the dictates of Wisdom, 
and bore exalted testimony to his penetration and worth. Behind stood 
the stern ministers of Justice, with the axes and the rods to enforce 
and complete the frequent decisions. Winged Dispatch, like a Cupid, 
pervaded the entire hall; whilst Desire, radiant with smiles and love- 
liness, offered sweet incense for the kind favor of Concord. ‘The 
flambeaux of ‘Truth beamed in every niche, and shed a dazzling lustre 
along the fretted arches and jeweled walls. 

Our litigants approached, and bent with humility and reverence be- 
fore the majesty of Wisdom. But before farther prelimimary ceremo- 
nies could be offered, overstepping all restraints of etiquette and deco- 
rum, fearful lest Reason might anticipate and overreach him, supposing 
in lus indigence of reflection that the first presented cause would meet 
with the most gracious reception, and most favorable judgment, and in 
order that he might convince the court seasonably of the utter contempt 
in which he held his antagonist, Scepticism burst forth im a rigmarole 
of import and style somewhat as follows : 

“ A lordly subject, | am present to present to your consideration—a 
majestic subject, not in the province of jest, but full worthy of the 
deepest attention of the highest of philosophers, of whom | am chef, 
Concerning it, | have, with some concern for my dignity, condescended 
to exchange a few words with this infamous paltroon, whose percep- 
tion, however, Was 80 petrified by obstinacy that my acutest arguments 
failed to make any breach. We all well know, that | could, w ithout 
any labor, have belabored my sentiments into him, but, that the whole 
world may be conscious of what supermundane genius, and sagacity, 
and sapienc e, | am master of, | have concluded to refer the adjustment 
of the matter to you, which, I have all expectation and knowledge, wall 
be decided in my favor. It respects this Universe that we inhabit, 
Which this renegade of sense most ignorantly aflirms was created, aye 
created, by an omnipotent Intelligence, deploying in his vain employ 
words beyond the limits of his comprehension. But | declare that it 
Was not created—because it was not; that it wandered of itself into 
being—because it did. There nowhere exist more exalted and intel- 
ligent creatures than ourselves—because there are none , and it 1s 
clearly manifest that we could not have fashioned this great work— 
because we could not. Therefore, it must have come like all things 
else beside—because it could have come in no other way. Any opin- 
ion at variance with this, must, of necessity, introduce a train of ab- 
surdities of a most flagrant disposition. Such unsubstantial founda- 
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tion had it as this. ‘The germs were begotten of Almighty C hance, 
who holds the sceptre of Nature, in the shape of airy globes or bubble 8, 
confused, in truth, at first, and loose ; but by inherent power, all, by 
gradations, assumed a tone of harmony ; and thus, as I informed this 
wretched losel, by a long concatenation of unknown principles, they 
were in themselves transformed into these bright, rolling, concordant 
Ss yheres.” ' 

‘The dignity of the Judge, and the majesty of the tribunal, were 
contemned and trampled on. Forbearance could no longer contain 
herself, and the egotist and reviler was compelled to silence. Reason 
arose; and with such grace, and brevity, and power, did he present his 
doctrine, and the arguments of its foundation, derived chiefly from the 
internal evidences of nature, that the whole court was astonished and 
convinced, 

After this manner did he conclude :— 

“Thus, most reverend Power, have we seen that this vast system of 
orbs, this nice machinery of worlds, is of so great perfection and con- 
cord, as to evince, in every quarter, the impress of a designing mind; 
am! design implies intelligence and rational power. But Chance, if 
such an efligy of dominion ever existed elsewhere than in a wild im- 
agination, from his very character, a character which he might neither 
change nor cast off, could have been the author of no work so complete 
and glorious. A ship without a helm must founder, and order, with 
no sustaining agency, must relapse into chaos. Let us avail ourselves, 
too,of the light of Revelation, by contemning which, many have wan- 
dered away into the by-paths of error, wherein, groping in utter dark- 
ness, they have stumbled, to their harm, upon the rocks of inconsistency 
that bestrew those narrow tracks, or have been e ngulphed in the many 
syrtes of folly. Guided by this, and the great truths it reveals, we 
shall ever be enabled to surve y this vast “ sensorium of the Godhead,” 
which lies stretched out about us, with those sublime { feelings which 
become men immortal, though destined to pass away. 

Wisdom declared his decision. Chance, he judged to be an idle 
phantom, and delivered its caitiff devotee into the hands of the Mins- 
ters of Justice, to be cast headlong from the brow of the hill of Knowl- 


edge. But Reason he clad in purple and garlands, and received to a 
seat at his own right hand. 
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THE TIME TO DIE. 


I wovrn not die when the sky is bright, 
And the world is bathed in golden light 
When birds sing sweetly ‘mid forest trees, 


And music floats on each passing breeze ; 


When cloudless suns in the distant West 
Calily retire to their nightly rest — 

For, when all is gay with summer bloom, 
1 would not lie in the lightless tomb ! 


Oh! lay me not in the cold, cold ground, 

When Nature smiles in beauty around 

When earth is deck'd with the fairest flowers, 
And youth is sporting in shady bowers; 

While warm, soft zephyrs of gentle Spring 
From every clime their sweet perfume bring — 
When sunlight gleams from each dancing wave, 
Hide me not then in the silent grave ! 


I would not be snatch'd from scenes below, 
While on my check there is health’s bright glow ; 
For I would wish to be useful here, 

And fill with honor some chosen sphere— 

While dreams of hope would lead me along, 
And I hear the syren’s flattering song— 

While loving hearts with deep feeling swell, 

Let me not then with the earth-worm dwell! 


Bury me not at the close of day, 

When the twilight softly fades away ; 
When a deathlike stillness fills the air, 

And goodness kneels at the place of prayer! 
Be not the church-yard my place of rest— 
Let no hallowed dust fall on my breast— 
Where sleep my fathers let me not sleep— 
May lov'd ones over my grave ne'er weep ! 


But let me die at the midnight hour, 

When winds how! loud and dark clouds lower ; 
With no friend near to close my fix'd eye, 

Or bend his ear for my last faint sigh: 

Let no speaking marble mark the spot, 
Where, ‘neath the clods, my body shall rot: 
There let me rest from earth's toilsome strife, 
Till God shall wake me to endless life: 
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SOCIAL EQUALITY IN REPUBLICS. 


Tue discovery, or at all events the first assertion of the truth, that 
“all men are born free and equal,” must be ascribed to a comparatively 
recent date. ‘Though no age has ever wholly lost sight of some of the 
most important principles of civil liberty, these have generally been 
confined to isolated spots, and considered by their fortunate pOssessors 
as wholly inapplicable to foreign or dependent nations. ‘The ancients 
indeed rarely made use of general rules, and had no conception of the 
universality of truth. A conquered enemy reduced to slavery, as he 
was inferior de facto, was considered to be so de gure. His nature was 
believed as debased as his condition; the idea never entered into the 
head of the master, that his slave had an inherent right to “ life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

‘The same principles were introduced into their political institutions, 
and were recognized in the distribution of the powers of government. 
A difference of condition made a difference of rank and influence. 
Nearly all the artificial hereditary distinctions of society may be traced 
to the narrow-minded views of less enlightened ages. It 1s impossi- 
ble to state with certainty how or on what grounds they sprung up, 
since they had their origin at a time farther back than the memory of 
Authentic History can reach: yet the changes of character they ex- 
perienced, and the causes of these variations, may authorize us to 
hazard a conjecture in regard to the manner of their birth. We should 
say, then, that under despotisms they were established in a single 
generation, on the ground of superior ability and energy, and thence- 
forth maintained by authority thus acquired. In republics they were 
longer in coming to maturity, commencing with the qualifications just 
stated, and becoming eventually involved with that of wealth. 

In the virtuous days of the state, these aristocracies, embracing as 
they did nearly all the citizens of superior intelligence and refinement, 
gave it dignity and character abroad, and magnificence at home ; but 
in subsequent and more corrupt times, the distinction and power which 
the higher classes had gradually accumulated without opposition from 
the people, they persisted in holding in defiance of its wishes. The 
privileges formerly enjoyed as a favor came to be asserted as a right: 
from the character of patrons, the nobility assumed that of masters, 
their first care being to maintain their own supremacy. Possessed of 
all the reality of power, they next directed their efforts to surrounding 
themselves with its splendor; and thus were finally organized in the 
state those two classes, of the one of which tyranny seems to have been 
the asserted prerogative, and of the other, submission the expected 
duty—classes which continued to exist throughout antiquity and the 
middle ages, founded on no distinctions of merit, but on birth and con- 
dition, surviving all changes of government, all advances and retroces- 
sions in civilization, found in nations of every character, everywhere 
and at all umes, unt!] men assumed as a settled axiom that which they 
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have but just begun to doubt,—that hereditary distinctions of rank and 
dignity are necessarily identified with the very existence of nations 

No one who has the least acquaintance with history, is ignorant that 
in these distinctions lay the great Aifficulty in the svstems of the an- 
cient republics. These yoverniments, though perhaps better ce signa- 
ted by the term republican, than by anv other, had but little claim to 
the respect and contidence inspired by the family name. Their de- 
fects were not necessarily found in the republican features of the 
governmental system, nor did they originally spring from any growing 
degeneracy in the people. ‘They were such as must have followed 
the same causes under any system short of a military despotism, in 
spite of any virtue less than pertection. They arose from the unequal 
distribution of wealth and power, and from the consequent abuse of these 
advantages by that class which held them, producing a total separa- 
ton and alienation between the rich and the poor, We see the effects 
of these distinctions written on every page of their history. \ house 
divided against itself cannot stand,” and in tunes of safety from external 
danger, the edifice was shaken and torn by the convulsions within. It 
was only in great and sudden emergencies, such as drove out all 
thoughts of private differences before the overwhelming sense of com- 
mon danger, uniting all for the common defense, when they could not 
shut their eyes to the truth, that all classes must act in concert or fall 
together, that the old virtue and the true Republican spirit shone out. 
Such occasions were like the flashes of lightning to the benighted 
traveler, warning him of his danger and revealing the place of shelter ; 
but no sooner had the storm passed, than, forgetful of the lesson they 
had received, they again set forth on the same hazardous course. lad 
they learned wisdom from experience, they would have abolished 
every feature in their social system, which recognized the existence 
of distinct orders, or which implied a diversity of interests among the 
people. ‘The one party would have given up its improper oppositiog 
to popular rights, and the other its undue jealousy of patrician intlu- 
ence. Counsels of mutual conciliation would have prevailed—in short, 
the object of universal desire and action would have been to effect © E 
pluribus, unum.” 

‘The changes which we have been considering, in the society of the 
ancient republics, were, from comparative equality, to the establish- 
ment of classes differing in influence, interest, and feeling. Some- 
What similar, though in the opposite direction, have been the altera- 
tions in our country. Previous to the revolution. while under a 
monarchical government, the divisions in society were much more dis- 
tinct than at present. ‘There were regular gradations, from the Gov- 
ernor, appointed by the crown, and the brilliant circle of a few aristo- 
cratic families which composed his quasi court, down to the sturdy 
Yeomanry, who formed the body of the people. Firm and durable as 
the granite hills, these sustained upon their surface a verdure which 
they did not nourish,—which never sprang from their own bosom, and 
Which might decay and disappear in the lapse of time, or be prostra- 
ted at once by the hurricane of revolution, while the imperishable rock 
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beneath remained unmoved. In New England, indeed, this verdure 
was comparatively scanty, for here, there was but little superficial soi) 
into which it could strike its roots; there were no gradual changes jy 
fertility between the foundation and the exterior surface ; there was 
the hard stone, and little else. 

If we consider the manner of the early settlement of the New Eng. 
land Colonies, and the character and circumstances of their founders. 
it will not only not appear strange that the society of these should have 
been so different from that of the rest, but we shall see that it could 
not well have been otherwise. ‘Their first settlers, whose habits and 
peculiar turn of mind were such as to prevent the mixture with them- 
selves, of those of different dispositions, were united to each other by 
every tie which can bind heart to heart. Originally nearly equal in 
birth and fortune, any disparity in these respects, which might have 
once existed, had ever been overlooked in the entire devotion of all 
to the same holy cause, and was now forgotten in circumstances which 
rendered stout hearts and strong arms more valuable possessions than 
rank or fortune. ‘The only differences they recognized were, in pros- 
perity, deeper humility and superior holiness of life, and in adversity, 
amore unyielding trust in God. The past called up recollections ot 
the same loved home, where all had alike suffered for the truth, and of 
the privations they had endured together in the wilderness ; the pres- 
ent Was continually reminding them of their dependence on each other, 
and on their common Father in Heaven; the future caused their hearts 
and songs to swell together, in thanksgiving for bright prospects of 
plenty and happiness, or humbled all alike when their God seemed to 
have hidden himself from their view. And when they had grown trom 
feeble bands to strong and flourishing colonies, the sons were cast in 
the same uniform mould as the fathers. No laws of primogeniture, 
and no differences in education, had come in to give one greater influ 
ence or advantages than another. ‘The social equality, and the free- 
dom of government which the fathers had adopted from necessity as 
well as choice, were transmitted unimpaired to posterity, and maintained 
by them until the long experience of liberty had made it a part of their 
moral nature, something absolutely essential to their well-being. In 
such a society, there existed no germs of an aristocracy. It could not 
spring from a difference of wealth or education, for both were almost 
equally distributed. It could not arise from rank or influence in the 
government of the State, for the rulers were chosen from and by the 
people, and frequently changed. ‘The Governor alone was appointed 
by the Crown, without the cooperation or advice of the colonists, gen- 
erally unacceptable to the people, and continually involved in disputes 
with their representatives. Himself and his family, sometimes sup- 
ported by a few friends, temporary residents of the ‘colony, formed an 
aristocracy, for which few beyond itself had any sympathy or respect. 

It was not so, however, in all the other colonies. In many of them 
the classes were almost as clearly marked and as readily distinguished, 
as though they had been different races of men. Virginia offers, pet 
haps, as good an example as any, of the prevalence of these distine- 
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tions; and the various features of its society have been thus delineated 
by a contemporary ; 

“« In such a state of things, scarce ‘ly admitting any change of station, 
society would settle itself down into several strata, se parated by no 
marked lines, but shading off inperceptbly from top to bottom, nothing 
disturbing the order of their re pose. ‘There were, then, tirst, aristo- 
erats, composed of the great landholders, who had seated themselves 
below tidewater on the main rivers, and lived in a style of luxury in- 
support ible by the other inhabitants, and which, indeed, ended, in sev- 
eral instances in the ruin of their own fortunes. Next to these, were 
what might be called half-breeds, the descendants of the younger sons 
and daughters of the aristocrats, who inherited the pride of their an- 
cestors, without their wealth. ‘Then came the pretenders, men who, 
from vanity, or the impulse of growing weaith, or from that enterprise 
which is natural to talents, sought to detach themselves from the ple- 
herman ranks to which they properly belonged, and imitated at some dis- 
tance the manners and habits of the great Next to these were a solid 
and inde pe ndent yromanry, looking askance at those above, vet not 
venturing to jostle them. And last and lowest, a focu/um of beings, 
called overseers, the most abject, degraded, unprincipled race, always 
cap in hand to the dons who employed them, and furnishing mate rials 
for the exercise of their pride, insolence, and spirit of domination.” 

Such, in fact, or very much hke it, was the state of society through- 
out most of the middle and southern colonies. It was, perhaps, partly 
owing to the influence of slavery, which there prevailed to a greater 
extent than in New England; but it had grown up gradually, and was 
chiefly attributable to the difference im the standing, characters, and 
manners of the first settlers, together with various minor causes, which 
had been operating since the colonies were founded. ‘Their govern- 
ments, uf not complete ‘lv aristocratical, were administered by the upper 
classes almost entirely, and but little interest was t iken, and not much 
more influence exereised in them by the body of the people. 

Thus it continued until the revolution, which, when it passed off, 
left the face of socie ty complete ly changed. In that mighty and pro- 
tracted struggle, all the artificial distinctions which had pre viously eXx- 
isted, were proved but empty names. All classes united at once in 
support of the common cause. nity of feeling, of object, and of ac- 
tion, Swept away in a moment every nominal inequality, and the long 
pe riod during whic h all ranks stood side by side in the contest, fixed 
them in that position. lad the war been a short one, whether it had 
ended in the establishment of independence, or had been but a suc- 
cesstul rebellion, it would probably have e flected no permanent change 
in the social condition of the people. 

The discussion of the universal principles upon which the contest 
turned, brought into gener: il notice those grand truths which form the 
basis of our political creed. It was necessary, In order to prove the 
justice of their cause, that the American pe ople should declare “a 
self-evident truth.” that “all men are born free and equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among 

VOL. XI ; 46 
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these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” ‘The new State 
governments were necessarily formed upon these principles ; the dem- 
ocratic features, to which the people had always been accustomed, 
were enlarged and improved, to meet the more comprehensive Views 
which began to be taken of popular nights. In New England there 
was little change. ‘The people here knew no other state than that of 
social equality, and the new constitutions were mere modifications of 
the colony charters. Rhode Island, indeed, continued the administra- 
tion of government under her original charter until within a few years 
of the present time. 

We have endeavored to show by these examples—and we might 
have adduced many more—that republican principles, where they ex- 
ist in their greatest purity, are inseparable from social equality. We 
think that no republican government can long remain firm or respected, 
after artificial distinctions of caste, whether founded on wealth, birth, 
or education, have effected a permanent foothold; and on the other 
hand, that when the true spirit of liberty has acquired a ruling intluence 
over the minds of the people, these distinctions must speedily vanish. 
Whichever first makes its appearance, if it is not speedily and thor- 
oughly eradicated, will eventually prove fatal to the other. ‘The 
equality existing in the republic, therefore, 1s an index of its liberty, 
virtue, and consequent prosperity. 

This state of society, free from all the gaudy trappings and the un- 
natural imcumbrances with which it has been, in almost every age, 
invested, is that true republican simplicity which every people who 
would be free must attain to and preserve. ‘l'o do this, however, re- 
quires a degree of virtue and intelligence in all classes which no na- 
tion has ever yet fully enjoyed. Perhaps the present age has seen in 
our own people the nearest approach to it, but there are evidences that 
we are deteriorating in this respect. It is not so much that a nobility 
is growing up amongst us, and placing itself over the heads of the 
mass, as that the dregs of society are settling down and forming a sed- 
iment below. ‘There is a growing jealousy between the rich and the 
poor, fostered by unprincipled demagogues, and cherished more par- 
ticularly by an ignorant and rapidly increasing populace, whose ideas 
of those above them, conceived, perhaps, with some justice, under 
other governments, are brought to exercise a strong influence in this. 
Envy and suspicion on the one side, have provoked distrust on the 
other, and the line of separation is becoming continually more clearly 
defined. ‘ 

Under such circumstances, indeed under any eircumstances, it is the 
duty of every citizen to exert his influence to soften down all asperity 
of feeling, and to remove, as far as possible, every thing which unne- 
cessarily implies or suggests a difference of condition, whether dicta- 
ted by undue pride, on the one hand, or by jealousy on the other. In 
this view of the subject, that despicable vanity, the unerring indication 
of a vulgar mind, which we sometimes see exhibited by would-be aris- 
tocrats, the aping imitators of European follies, and which gratities 
itself by the display of gorgeous liveries, and the mushroom dignity 
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of family arms, appears more than contemptible—it is highly censura- 
hh ‘These affectations, ridiculous as they are, evince a longing for 

empty titles and paraphernalia of aristocracy, which, if generally 
indulged in by those who style themselves the higher classes, would 
tend to exeite uneasiness and discontent among that large part of the 
people who have too little good sense or virtue to despise such un- 
meaning trifles. If we must have an aristocracy, let it be grounded, 
isall other aristocracies are, on those qualifications which give to their 
possessors influence and station in the governments under which they 
live. If, as under a monarchy, wealth and birth are the most direct 
roads to political honor, let those who boast of these be ranked as they 
must be—the nobility of the land. But if our republican governments 
repose for the preservation of their freedom only upon their being ad- 
ministered by integrity and ability, let those be the higher classes who 
possess these requisites in the highest degree. Let us have, in short, 
an aristocracy In its only proper signification, the government of the 
DEST. 

Republican simplicity, then, is not a mere abstraction—an unmean- 
ing theme for demagogues to rant upon—the senseless cry of an igno- 
rant and depraved populace. It is something real and important, the 
preservation of which is a solemn duty, binding not merely on the rich 
and the proud, but on all classes, high and low, alike. Forever may 
tbe preserved among us, one of the highest glories of our free insti- 
tutions, the true index of the virtue and intelligence of the nation. 
Long may our people, equal among themselves, be the nobility of the 


human race—* Freemen” their title, and contentment and prosperity 
their unvarying inheritance ! 


THOUGHTS AND ARGUMENTS TOUCHING RICHES, PRO AND CON, 


EXCUBATORY. 


Give heed to my speech, and judge betwixt me and my theme ; 

Despise not its garb, as tawdry, and frivolous, and vain. 

Though the inner soul of wisdom be immutably one, 

Yet her form Protean, varying with the hues of life. 

Consider her teachings in nature, in the sombre shade, and the sportive sunbeam. 

Not alone doth the solemn stern-browed cliff raise ever ite voiceless monition ; 

But from the brook in its frolic, and the flower in its vanity, cometh the lesson of truth. 
Wisdom openeth the lips of age, and serious and grave is her voice : 

She lists to the follies of youth, and deigneth to speak in his fancies. 

Give heed, if thou wilt, to the abstract, but scorn not the garb of the concrete. 


FOR RICHES. 


Many and very pleasant are the delights which riches voucheafe, 
Though faith rests on trembling wing, for the wicked perverteth the good. 
They be swilt-winged blessings, which, like the carrier dove, 
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May bear the full tale of thy sympathy, cheering the sorrowing heart, 

For truly and sweetly saith one, that “ gifts are the language of love.” 
They be keys, which rightly used, may open the heart's deep chambers, 
And draw forth richer treasures from its kindly, gushing sympathies. 

On riches hath the Deity bestowed peculiar honor, 

For from the treasures of carth may'st thou reap an heritage in Heaven; 
May’'st in the narrow scope of time buy boundless empire in eternity, 

As kings in private council barter for distant realms. 

Fools madly thought from the veins of the earth to fill the red beakers of lust, 
But oft hath the man of God purged the stream at the fountain head, 

Like the prophet of old with the healthful seasoning of prayer: 

And the stream hath rolled gently on amid the dark vales of woe, 

Where the daughters of misery weep in cypress shades : 

But the gladdening course of the river hath waked a new minstrelsy there, 
Eveu notes such as gratitude pours from her full-toned lyre. 


Plant not thy riches in hope of the fruits of gain, 

But cast them forth on the waves of affliction, seeking not a recompense ; 

Aud after many days shall they return enhanced by the blessing of thy Maker. 
AGAINST RICHES. 

As heat to the air, #0 is wealth to the pride of man. 

Who hath deeply drunk of that cup, it is said, swells with the fumes of conceit. 

Tho’ its hues may vie with the evening cloud, yet is wealth a foul, poisoned mantle, 

W herewith, if thou wrap thee closely, albeit thy strength be Herculean, 

Yet thy good shall be deeply corroded, and weakness prevail over might. 

The mariner voyaging by night on the deep, gently heaving in sleep, 

Is amazed as he gazes, and deems every ripple to glitter with gold; 

But beneath is the ravenous maw of the sea-monster, waiting his prey. 

The sailor, on a broader oceun, sees the glitter of wealth dance before him, 

(And verily it glittereth most by esteem, in the darkest night of ignorance,) 

But beneath ruin waiteth his vietin, whosoe’er madly chaseth the bait. 

Behold, there be thousands of shapes, in which riches appear to the view. 

Not alone on the lawns of the great, where Idleness basketh in the sunshine of luxury, 

But where'er to the squire in the village, coquetish Fortune hath cast a trifle ; 

Or where the poor-rich savage hath a bauble more bright than his fellows, 

There riches are seen in effect, forthe lighter bark is wrecked by the lighter gale. 

Wealth is the weeds cast up by the coast of the troubled ocean of life ; 

And the reckless collector thereof must be soiled with the mire of pollution. 

Wealth lies hidden deep, thou canst not obtain it by soaring, 

But must put clogs on thy spirit, as a diver for paltry pearls. 

The love thereof, saith inspiration, “ is the root of all evil,” and of many fibres, 

Whereof only one, tho’ the greatest, extends to the heart of the miser: 

But there be many, of lesser growth, which reach where thou hast not suspected. 

If the leaves and the fruit of a tree cast shadow over the world, 

Shall we not judge that the hidden roots have extended as far beneath ? 

If thou hast heard of the contagion, let no hectic tlush e'er deceive thee. 

He that is journeying to a far « ountry stoppeth not for the flowers by the way, 

Knowing they shall wither long ere he cometh to his bourne. 


Let not, then, these roses delay thee, for all but the thorns shall decay. 
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THE REWARDS OF LITERARY MEN. 


‘Tur world has ever shown but small favors to its wisest teachers 
Even they meet with poor encouragement, who come to enlighten and 
purify it. Poverty, neglect, persecution, the poison-chalice and the 
prison-house, are the rewards which it has bestowed Upon its most 
learned and wisest benefactors. ‘The philosopher may offer to the 
world precious truths, of diamond lustre, and like Socrates, receive at 
its hands, in return, a cup of porson. Copernicus leaves, as his dy ing 
bequest, to the world, “a glorious truth—-his solar system,” while he 
knows that religion herself will utter her anathemas over his grave. 
Galileo maintained the stability of the sun, and the motion of the earth, 
and was doomed by the inquisition to languish in a priestly dungeon. 
Milton lost his sight in liberty’s defence, while his countrymen could 
coolly taunt him with his misfortune. [lis epics, worth all the mer- 
chandise of the Indies, could command no more than five pounds. 
These are extreme cases—perhaps some will term them exceptions — 
yet, we think they illustrate the truth, that learning seldom finds a due 
reward here—that literary merit meets with poor encouragement from 
the world. 


The history of literature furnishes mournful instances of men of 
powerful minds, destitute of the comforts of life, even of the necessary 
means of subsistence. ‘Tasso pined in the cell of a mad-house, while 
Camoens died begging in the streets of Lislon. Savage was cen- 
sured for not knowing when to retire from company—not, We presume, 
from any defect in his judgment, but in his fortune. He withdrew late 
and reluctantly, because he was frequently compelled to spend the re- 
maining part of the night in the street or open fields, instead of the 
chambers of his friends. ‘The “ strength of his pocket” could procure 
him no better lodgings. Poverty and starvation drove the youthful 
Chatterton to the last act of desperation. Goldsmith traveled over the 
continent, and was often indebted to his flute for his meals and lodg- 
ing. Johnson wrote his Rasselas to defray the funeral expenses of his 
mother. ‘The literary productions of these men cannot be estimated 
in dollars and cents, yet the world denied them a decent living. Some 
will charge their poverty and suffering to their imprudence and ex- 
cesses. We are disposed to regard them as men of flesh and blood, 
like the rest of mankind, and in common with them subject to the 
same wants, temptations, and sufferings. They have as keen a relish 
for the comforts and luxuries of life, as he who has them all at his 
command ; yet so mean is the price which the world has set upon 
their labors, that they are compelled to forego all luxury, and even 
comtort, Disappointment presents itself in as agonizing a form to 
these men, as to him who loses his merchandise or his fortune ; and, 
as sure in the one case as in the other, poverty and adversity prove 
the destroyers of all hope and happiness. Censure and neglect will 
ouly serve to aggravate these circumstances—be sure to sacrifice them 
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to their sensibilitv and independent feelings. Could the world be jp. 
duced to treat such men with the consideration they merit, to attach 
to learning its true dignity —could their productions procure them an 
adequate support, and thus protect them from poverty and the contempt 
of mercenary men, the sufferings of authors and the misfortunes of 
men of genius would no longer form a prominent feature in the histo- 
ry of literature and learning. We do not believe that money can 
prove an incentive to genius, It can do no more than enable it to sat. 
isfy its natural wants, and maintain an honorable independence. Pe- 
cuniary motives should never be the motives to intellectual exertion, 
or the ‘pursuit of learning. Indeed, learning ts jealous of her vota- 
ries. Gold and silver she has not—gold she offers not. Her temple 
is situated upon a lofty eminence, and surrounded by the temple of 
De votion—so that the former can be entered only through the portals 
of the latter. ‘The mercenary and groveling can never pass her thresh- 
old. We believe, then, the condition of poverty for literary men, with 
all its disadvantages, to be preferable to that of wealth ; yet there is a 
yolden mean not to be despised. 

The possession of learning is itself a sufficient reward for all the 
toil and privation necessary for its acquisition. The honest laborer 
looks with pleasure upon the price of his day’s toil; the merchant 
reckons up his yearly gains with @ degreo of satisfaction ; the rich 
man points in triumph to the princely fortune he has amassed by rigid 
economy and intense application to business ; yet with what purer de- 
light does the scholar look upon his daily acquisition of knowledge— 
with what joy does he Mail the discovery of each new truth—with what 
exultation may he point to difficulties overcome, obstacles surmounted, 
the prize he has won? In the one, it is the refined and elevated pleas- 
ure of knowledge and the intellect ; in the other, the low gratifications 
of the senses. ‘The man of learning has in his own mind perennial 
fountains of pleasure in his materials for thought, in his power to use 
it to advantage. ‘The man of letters finds an ever-increasing delight 
in the society of his books, and choice spirits of every age, and in his 
favorite themes of contemplation. Pure and elevated ‘as are the pleas- 
ures of intellect—pleasant as are all the paths which lead to polite 
literature, and a knowledge of the sciences—delightful as is learning 
itself, she still offers noble rewards to compensate for the toil, the hard- 
ship and privation, by which literary eminence is won. 

Posthumous fame is a reward to which no literary man can be in- 
different. It is not the desire of wnhallowed ambition to be famous, 
that we now speak of. [tis “that last infirmity of a noble mind”—a 
desire to be remembered with veneration and gratitude—a desire that 
our memory shall be embalmed in the hearts of the great and good of 
posterity. It is a principle existing in our nature. This passion 
vlowed in the breast of the youthful Chatterton, while even a child. 
it was a natural exhibition of it, when a manufacturer, having prom- 
ised to make Mrs. Chatterton’s children a present of some earthen 
ware, and being asked what device he would have painted on his, he 
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exelumed—* Paint me an angel with wings, and a trumpet, to trumpet 
mv name over the world.” 

The honorable ambition of the youthful mind of Milton opens it- 
se lt without reserve to his familiar friend, when 1 writes as follows : 
‘tlearme, my Deodati, and suffer me, for a moment, to speak without 

ustung, ina more lofty strain. Do you ask what | am meditating ’ 
Uy the help of heaven, an lmeortality of fame.” And again, when he 
promises * to leave something, so written, to after times, as his coun- 
tryvmen would not willingly let die.” A conscious feeling that they 
will live in the hearts of posterity—will be remembered by succeed- 
ay ages, While the present is indifferent towards them, may serve to 
wutralize the disappointment which they meet while living may sus- 
tun them in their privations and hards ships. They display a kind of 
heroism in thus trusting to posterity for a just meod of praise, while 
the present denies it to them, 

\ sull more powerful incentive to lite rary effort, should be the de- 
sire to benefit mankind, and a consciousness of having so done, is the 
noblest reward of all. 

We are wont to attach great importance to princes and rulers of 
states. Authority is deposited with these men—the people obey and 
pay all the respect due their preeminence. ‘There is no usurpation on 
their part—Providence has assigned them this station. It also regu- 
lates rank in talents and knowledge, and gives to some the faculty of 
avestigating and deciding the most difficult truths—the power of con- 
trolling the Op Mons of socie ly and the world. ‘Their proper domain 


the empire of truth—their sw: Ly is coextensive with the existence of 
| 


mind; itis not limited by the boundaries of countries, to. the people 


with whom they associate, nor to the age in which they lve. ‘The 
works of these men perish not with themselves. They may be long 
nevleeted ; they may be forgotten awhile, with the names of their au- 
thors; they may be buried ; the envious deluge of oblivion may settle 
over qe A yet they are not injured, their resurrection is) sure. 
“Books,” says Milton, “are not absolute ly dead things ; they contain 
a progeny of life in them, to be as active as that soul whose progeny 
thev are : The prec ious li fe-h lood of a maste r-spirit, treasured up to 
au dite wey yond life; they preserve, as in a vi il, the purest eflicacy and 
extraction of that living intellect that bred them.’ 

They live with each succeeding age, and become the fountains of 
truth and knowledge to all mankind. Their influence flows onwards, 
as ina living, ever-widening stream. ‘The poems of Shakspeare have 
lound their way to almost every dwe lline in our land; and as long as 
the passions of hope and fear, of love and hate, of jealousy and amh- 
-_ avitate the breast of man, so long will the y be re ad with profit 

L pole sure 

" he world oo 1 right i in paying its hom: ive to the poe ts, the orators, 
the historians and philosophers of antiquity. ‘T hey left the world pre- 
(ious truths, of diamond lustre. ‘These have stood the test of time ; 
upon them rests the sanction of ages. ‘They have faithfully preserved 
iid transmitted to us, all that there was of their own times ; all that 
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remains to us of the past, is embodied and embalmed in their works 
of genius and art. We are admitted into their presence, and with them 
live in the very world in which they lived. We become witnesses of 
the deeds they have recorded, of the scenes they have described—ac- 
quainted with the men they have celebrated, and approvers or con- 
demners of their actions. 

We gaze with delight upon the canvas and statues which present 
to us the forms and features of great men; we admire monuments 
reared to commemorate the deeds of individuals and nations ; but we 
peruse with still greater delight, and much greater profit, a faithful re- 
cord of the deeds and characters of men and nations. 

It is, then, the service which literary men do the world, the good 
they accomplish, for which we honor and reward them. The reflee- 
tion that this life is given to the service of their fellow-men—that their 
influence is to flow onward for all time—that they will live in succeed- 
ing ages, and become the dispensers of light and truth to other nations 
and other people—that there isa tablet sacred to their memories, which 
shall stand among men forever—must afford them a higher satisfac- 
tion than any earthly reward. 


THE TEAR. 


Tue sun had gathered in each straggling beam, 
And in the western caverns stalled his team ; 

In dusky streaks along the heavenly vale 

The birds of night began their lonely sail. 

Now round the zenith, night’s black-armored train 
Deploy to sweep the earth from mount to main. 
Startled, they shrink —for o'er the eastern steep, 
The silver smiles of Luna ‘gin to peep. 

The white-veiled Goddess now her car prepares. 
And rides unclouded ‘mid the dim-lit stars. 

No purer night, more sweet, was ever given, 
More picturing earth with semblant scenes to heaven. 
I stole ine forth beneath a stream's wood fringe, 
That threw along the wave a darker tinge, 

And rustled music to the evening breeze, 

As it played gently through the stalwort trees. 
Such times we launch th’ unfettered thoughts on high, 
In meditation’s car along the sky ; 

Pore worlds unnumbered in their shining train, 
The central, utmost orbs of God's domain ; 

Hear notes armbrosial, heavenly harpers sing, 
And pierce the presence of th’ Eternal King. 


IT wandering mused; when lo! a fairy maid 
Broke on my sight, upon the green moss laid ; 





THE TEAR. 


Celestial beauty breathed full radiance there, 
Streamed o'er her face, and through her silken hair, 
Lit up her form beyond an earthly glow, 


And made love's fountains in my bosom flow. 
Soft I approached. ‘The wind’s excursive tread 
Moves not more softly o'er the flowery mead. 
Entranced, | gazed ; for there the lunar sheen, 
In glory bursting through th’ embowering green, 
Upon the sleeper slumbered passing clear, 


And on her cheek revealed a pearly tear, 
Which just had left the crystal fount within, 
And slowly crept along the rosy skin. 

I could not break that sleep; I turned again, 
And wondering Fancy led her wandering train. 
A tear! a tear! what volumes there lie rolled, 
Mayhap of sorrow vast, of pangs untold ! 

How long conjecture bade my fears arise, 

And made the fount o’erflow my moistened eyes! 


A tear oft comes, by anguish forced to flow, 
To common mortals in this world below, 
A weeping messenger of pain and woe. 
But say, can Beauty weep’? Can heaven's impress 
Of holiest touch be robed in humid dress’ 
Can angels weep! Does sorrow's dusky train 
Of fell-armed sprites career along the main, 
The mount, the slumbering vale, the plain, the air, 
And pierce their darts through all things living there ’ 
Aye, she can weep, and must, while here below 
Her footsteps press wide earth's purlieus of woe. 
The purpled monarch on his golden seat, 
With trembling nations prostrate at his feet ; 
The prince, who sleeps in luxury’s lap of ease ; 
The mariner, who treads the circling seas ; 
The husbandman, who digs his food from earth ; 
The careless youth, o’erfraught with windy mirth; 
The warrior, staggering under honor's load ; 
The student, slowly creeping learning’s road ; 
The poet, lit with heaven's ethereal fire, 
And beauty enchanting like the siren choir ; 
All, all must wind the penal note of woe ; 
All through the scowling glooms of anguish go ; 
All chide the hoarse-toned sighs to brittle rest, 
That moan arond the cloister of the breast. 
Heaven gave the law—and Fate unsheathed her power— 
‘That man should wrestle in Grief's mournful bower. 
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RACINE. 


We have often regretted that the great writers of the Augustine age 
of French literature receive no more general attention in this country, 
The language which those writers employed is now studied by every 
hoarding-school Miss, and in every Boys’ Academy. Too generally, 
the knowledye there acquired is left behind, when the youth enters 
upon the duties of more active life ; or is half remembered, only to en- 
liven the drawing-room with a few insipid and pedantic phrases, or, 
by an extraordinary rise of ambition, to make out a few sentences from 
the original of Eugene Sue or Paul de Kock. 

Now a little painstaking, after the rudimental instruction of the 
Academy, would open an extensive and noble field of thought, intro- 
duce to some of the best dramatists and pulpit orators of modern times, 
and furnish some of the richest and purest of all human pleasures, — 
that arising from converse with virtuous souls and exalted intellects. 
No years of heavy mental toil are indispensable, preparatory to tasting 
of these pleasures. ‘They may be acquired without a “ liberal educa- 
tion.” Readers who are now content to surfeit their minds with news- 
paper gossip and scandal, might hold communion with the great minds 
which sought for truth and found it in the cloisters of Port-Royal, 
might listen to the “delicious irony” of Pascal, to the dramas of Cor- 
neille, Molicre and Racine, to the holy eloquence of Bossuet at Meaux, 
of Bourdaloue at Paris, of Massillon at Versailles. 

‘The age of Louis XIV is the most celebrated in the history of 
French literature, as is the contemporary reign of Elizabeth in that of 
the literature of England. ‘The most illustrious men of letters which 
lrance can boast, will be found enumerated in Voltaire’s list of the 
writers of that age, in his “ Siecle de Louis XIV.” It is delightful to 
consider that the noblest among those noble minds were chastened and 
adorned by picty, and consecrated to the promotion of human weal. If, 
by the hasty sketch which we propose to draw of one of the chief or- 
naments of the court of Louis, we shall incite in any a desire to hold 
personal communion with those minds, we shall not be without an 
alditional recompense for a labor which is its own reward. 

Jean Racine was born at Ferté Milon, December 21st, 1639. He 
was an orphan almost from his birth, his mother dying in 1641, and 
his father two years after. His love of letters became apparent at an 
early age. Ile studied Latin at the college of Beauvais, and Greek 
with the celebrated Claude Launcelot, at that time Sacristain of Port- 
Royal des Champs. ‘This celebrated monastery, founded by Philippe 
Auguste, contained for a time within its walls some of the purest hearts 
aud the loftiest intellects of which France could boast during the reign 
of Louis le Grand. ‘The moralist Nicole, the learned and eloquent 
brothers Arnaud, Le Maitre, the author of the best French version of 
the Scriptures, Pascal, of whom we need say no more than to mention 
his name, all retired to this secluded retreat, and there, in a delightful 
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and tranquil communion of learning and piety, they studied the sublime 
mysteries of science and theology, a full century in advance of the 
noisy disputants in the world without. Here Racine appears to have 
received that religious bent which, nearly half a century later, drew him 
to desert the drama for the life of pious meditation led by the noble 
recluses who had instructed his youth. , 

It was while at Port-Royal that his ardent admiration of its beauti- 
ful scenery, rather than a refined taste or vigorous Imagination, dicta- 
ted the seven odes on “ Le Paysage de Port-Royal des Champs.” 
His extreme youth is a sufficient excuse for their feebleness. 

His progress in Greek, while with Launcelot, was rapid. He ap- 
pears to have arrived at an understanding of the great classic drama- 
tists for whom he showed through life the deepest veneration. His 
love of poetry and romance was manifested at an early age. Having, 
while at Port-Royal, procured a romance in Greek which delighted him, 
Launcelot, more cautious than wise, took it from him and burned it, 
A second copy having shared the same fate, Racine procured a third, 
and, having committed its contents to memory, carried it to his teach- 
er, telling him he might burn that likewise. After acquiring some 
knowledge of the Greek tragedians, it was his constant delight to 
wander to some secluded wood, and there, in solitude, to feast his 
imagination and form his taste on those imperishable models, to which 
the modern drama owes its all. 

It was not long before the young enthusiast began, himself, to culti- 
vate the Muses. An ode, published in his twenty-first year, on the 
marriage of Louis, carried off the palm from all rival lays upon the 
same subject. ‘The successful poet obtained something more substan- 
tial than the mention of his name at court. ‘The literary taste of Ver- 
sailles was at that time controlled by Chapelain, a man, as Voltaire 
says, of much learning and a good connoisseur, though destitute of 
poetic genius. His recommendation of Racine to Colbert, the minister 
of Louis, procured for the poet a pension of six hundred livres. 

So flattering success turned his attention to poetry, as the business 
of his life. Gibbon, with his characteristic scorn of the clergy, re- 
marks in his Autobiography, “The law requires some abilities, the 
church imposes some restraints.” He therefore shunned both. It 
was from no such motive that Racine avoided the sacred office. His 
temperament, earnest, enthusiastic, and romantic, was as ill suited to 
grope through the barren disputations of scholastic theology, as it was 
to thread the tedious labyrinths of jurisprudence. He followed his 
natural disposition, and we cannot doubt that the excellent moral in- 
fluence which his dramas are adapted to exert may amply atone for 
many a subtile disputation on Original Sin, and for many a specious 
argument against Protestantism, like those on which Bossuet wasted 
his noble powers. He would not have been the last man with a dis- 
position and a profession at utter variance. It cannot be doubted that 
the continual clashing between his sacred duties and his inclination 
oocasioned not a little of the gall and bitterness of that snarling cynic, 
Jonathan Swift. 
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Racine was, however, led by the wishes of an uncle, an old genera} 
of the order of St. Genevieve, who had determined to leave him his 
benefice, to engage for awhile in the study of theology, without how- 
ever abandoning the Muses. Between his inclination and his ap- 
pointed task, his studies became as desultory as Johnson's. His daily 
reading was a grotesque melange of poetry and theology. Now grave- 
ly consulting Chrysostom, now feasting on the odes of Horace ; ad- 
miring the thunder-storm in the first Georgic, then pouring over St. 
Augustine on the doctrine of predestination, his life was as ludicrous 
a mixture of incongruities as that of Frederick the Great “ bearing up 
against a world in arms, with an ounce of poison in one pocket and a 
quire of bad verses in the other.” 

rom this profitless employment he passed, in 1664, to Paris, having 
nothing in his pocket but a tragedy, founded on the Greek romance 
which had suffered so much from the zeal of Launcelot. He there be- 
came acquainted with Moliére. ‘That veteran of the stage was now 
drawing towards the close of his career. Glad, however, to encourage 
the young adventurer, he exhibited towards him three several kind- 
nesses. tle advised him to throw his tragedy into the fire, he Slig- 
gested a better subject for another trial, and he loaned him a hundred 
lows, on the credit of the future tragedy. A slight difference which 
arose between them, ruffled somewhat the tranquillity of their friend- 
ship, though each ever after maintained a high esteem for the merits 
and abilities of the other. When the tragedy, La Thebaide, the sub- 
ject of which Moliére had suggested, was ready for the stage, it was 
yiven to the actors whom he had usually employed. ‘They succeeded 
so wretchedly with it, that it was transferred to another theatre, where 
the representation to some degree answered the expectations of the 
young author. This procedure, hardly delicate, if we consider the 
encouragement which Racine had received from his friend, irritated 
the temper of Moliere, who was, about the same time, grieved by the 
loss of his best actor. 

Alexandre, Racine’s next play, raised his reputation ; but it was not 
till the appearance of Andromaque, that he reached the rank to which 
his abilities entitled him. He had hitherto only imitated Corneille, and 
had acquired the reputation of a clever imitator. He now appeared as 
the founder of a new school. ‘lo his great model he had now become 
a formidable rival. He had challenged and taken a seat on the dais, 
side by side with a veteran dramatist, whose plays had delighted Paris 
years before he was born. . 

The remark is as true, as it is trite, that no man ever gained an en- 
during reputation in authorship, by imitation alone. If a writer has 
hot original power and energy enough of his own, to render him pect- 
har and distinguishable in many respects, from others, he has not 
enough to serve for the foundation of a lasting posthumous fame. If 
he has, he will be as unable as unwilling, always to stoop to imitation. 
Voltaire would never have won his present reputation as a dramatist, 
had he not left following Racine, and written Zaire. Milton, himself, 
only partially succeeded until he abandoned Euripides for Milton. 
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With a reputation now established, Racine devoted his attention more 
exclusively to the stage. It appears to have been at this period that 
his adopted profession brought him into collision with his old frends 
at Port-Royal. Desmarets, a writer of farces, had exhibited his taste 
and wit by introducing into a play some of the sublime scenes of the 
Apocalypse. Nicole attacked the blasphemous comedian with all the 
zeal of Jeremy Colher. But, not content with inflicting a chastise- 
ment in this single case, he had extended his strictures to dramatists in 
general, and even declared that a stage writer is “ un empoissoneur du 
public, non du corps mais des ames.” In the intemperateness of his 
righteous indignation, he had fallen into an error which has wavlaid 
many a good man since, in his career of reform. He had confounded 
with its abuse, a noble and useful department of literature. Racine 
chose to bear the brunt of an attack to which he was exposed, only in 
company with his two great fellow dramatists. Conscious of perfect 
freedom from the impiety and buffoonery of Desmarets, he was indig- 
nant that a writer, whose productions were hardly inferior, for pure 
moral influence, to the sermons of Massillon, should be classed in the 
same category with a scribbler who supplied by blasphemy his want 
of genius, and by immorality his want of wit. He rephed to Nicole 
in a letter which exhibits the finest powers of irony, and had prepared 
a second to follow it, when Boileau remonstrated against so unnatural 
a conflict with his old friends. He instantly ceased in his attack upon 
the Port-Royalists, and called in and burned the copies of the second 
letter, which had already appeared. ‘Twenty years after, a copy of this 
letter was found and published. It now appears in the editions of his 
entire works. 

Having for some time enjoyed a benefice on the strength of his the- 
ological studies, Racine was, about this time, deprived of 11, after a te- 
dious lawsuit. In revenge, he wrote Les Plawdeurs. This amusing 
comedy seems to have failed at its first representation. But soon after, 
the quiet inhabitants of the little street in which the poet resided, were 
tlarmed by the clatter of chariots. When they stopped at the door ot 
Racine, his fate was regarded as fixed. He trembled for his own 
hardihood, in ridiculing the judge who had deprived him of his bene- 
fice. But he was reheved from his apprehensions, when there de- 
scended from the chariots, not the officers of police, but the actors of 
Les Plaide urs, at its second representation, at Versailles, exclaiming 
that the play had delighted His Majesty and the Court. Moliere, who 
had not attended the first representation, did not hesitate to say that 
whoever ridiculed that play, deserved only ridicule himself. Racine, 
on his part, hearing some ‘one who had witnessed Molicre’s 1) Avare, 
disparaging it, replied, “I have not, myself, seen it; but return, and see 
itagain. It is impossible that Molhieére should have written a poor 
play.” It was thus that those two noble men took their mutual re- 
venge, after the difference between them which we have mentioned 
above. 

The next play of Racine was Brittanicus, founded on the account 
xiven by ‘Tacitus, of that admirable young prince. Brittanicus was 
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succeeded, in 1670, by Bérénice. Henrietta, sister of Charles the Sec. 
ond, of England, and sister-in-law of Louis, willing to test the powers 
of Corneille and Racine, set to them the same task. She proposed a 
tragedy on the separation of Berenice from Titus, soon after the ac. 
cession of the latter to the throne of the Roman empire. Corneille 
was now far advanced in life. So delicate a love-affair was ill adapted 
to a man of letters who had long since passed the period of the pas- 
sions. Racine, of course, triumphed. Indeed, he seems to have ex- 
celled all writers of his time in the delineation of the tender passions, 
Whether this is very high praise for a great dramatist, we shall not, at 
present, delay to inquire. 7 

Bérénice was followed, in 1672, by Bajazet, which was succeeded 
in the following year by Mithredate, and, in 1674, by Iphigénie. The 
reputation of Racine was now established, apparently beyond the reach 
of detraction. Of an agreeable figure, and an easy demeanor, he en- 
joyed, at the elegant court of Louis, attentions which were accorded 
as much, perhaps, to these external graces, as to his dramatic talents. 
Among the elegant men of letters who thronged the palace at Ver- 
sailles, he was received with every mark of favor. His fortune was 
easy, though noi great. He was welcomed to the levées of many dis- 
tinguished personages. At the house of the Prince of Condé, he was 
a constant visitor. Madam de Sévigné remarked to Ninon of the com- 
pany who assembled at her son’s suppers: “ The Racines and the 
Boileaus are among them.” 

But the same ability which had established the reputation of Racine, 
had exposed him to the envy of inferior. wits. In 1677, appeared 
Phedre, “chef Veuvre,” as Voltaire declares, “de Vesprit humain.” 
The high moral tone of this noble drama is said to have reconciled to 
the theatre even the rigid recluses of Port-Royal. But an organized 
conspiracy was now prepared to blight the reputation which Phedre 
would be sure to secure. It was necessary to find a rival. At length 
a seribbler by the name of Pradon was brought forward, who produced 
a thing which he called a play. ‘This thing, which was forgotten be- 
fore Racine was in his grave, was pitted against one of the best two 
dramas which ever appeared in France. The case is soon settled, 
when the judges are determined on their decision before coming into 
court. Pradon was triumphantly successful. Louis Racine declares 
that the clique, which had conspired against his father, bought the best 
boxes in the theatre, that they might be left empty during the acting of 
Phedre. Wowever this may be, that admirable drama failed on its first 
representation. 

The spirits of Racine were crushed. He was wont to tell his son 
that he had always been more affected by the lightest censure than by 
the most extravagant praise. His chagrin must then have been deep, 
indeed, when he was, in one night, thrust below the feet of a fellow 
who would not have been worthy to draw the curtain for his actors. In 
the next century, Voltaire was similarly abused, when Cataline was 
placed above Zaire. He lost all regard for his dignity, and engaged 
in a miserable competition with the scribbler who opposed him. Ka- 
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cine was as deeply wounded as Voltaire. He had a high opinion of 
Phedre, and declared that if he had written any thing perfect, it was this, 
But he engaged in no quarrel. He made no public parade of his in- 
dignation. He was now bitterly attacked by a throng of those miser- 
able creatures which have their delight in crushing a falling reputation. 
‘T'o add to his chagrin, he was menaced by the Duke of Nevers, for a 
satire Which some wit had perpetrated against his Grace, and which 
was charged upon Racine. 

Wearied and disgusted, he determined to retire from the theatre, and 
two give himself up to a more quiet and congenial life of pious medita- 
tion. He even seriously thought of a convent. But at length he 
adopted a wiser choice, and married Catharine Romanet, daughter of a 
treasurer in the bureau of financiers at Amiens. She appears to have 
been a woman of devoted piety, and of a mild and retiring disposition. 
Entirely devoted to the happiness of her partner, her kind attentions 
were well adapted to soothe his wounded spirit. She was a person of 
no literary taste, and is said to have never read a single one of the 
dramas which had immortalized her husband. ‘This was anything but 
irritating to Racine. He was heart-sick of the theatre, and wished 
never to see one of his own plays again. 

Having turned away from the busy world, he was well persuaded 
that the intercourse most congenial to lis present disposition could be 
enjoyed only with his old friends of Port-Royal. ‘The difficulty whieh 
had arisen on the subject of the drama, had never yet been entirely 
and formally settled. He went, attended by Boileau, and, in presence 
of a large company, cast himself at the feet of Arnaud. ‘The recon- 
ciliation was complete. When Port-Royal was proscribed, a short 
time after, Racine ever continued its faithful friend. 

About this period, he was appointed, in company with Boileau, his- 
toriographer to the King. ‘The narrative of the reign of Lous, which 
they undertook, is said to have perished in a conflagration, at the house 
of a mutual friend. Jmpartial history has probably suffered little by 
the loss. 

Racine after this wrote twice more for the stage. But it was with 
a motive far different from that by which he had formerly been incited 
to the same work. 

Madame de Maintenon, foundress of the religious house of St. Cyr, 
desired him to write a sacred drama, to be acted by the young ladies 
under her instruction. ‘The result of this request, was Esther. Ra- 
cine declared that he intended the piece merely as an amusement for 
the young pupils at St. Cyr. It was very differently received by his 
Majesty and the Prelates who flocked to its representation. 

Alter the success of Esther, the author, at the age of filly-two, re- 
solved to write one more drama upon a sacred theme. He produced 
Athalic. When this piece was read to Voltaire, he could not restrain 
his admiration: “ What a style! what poetry! and the piece main- 
tains its excellence throughout! ah, sir, what a man was Racine '” 
But the merits of Athalie were not generally acknowledged till its au- 
thor was in his grave. Owing to some ridiculous scruples, Madame 
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de Maintenon would not consent to its representation at St. Cyr. This 
gave the first stroke, which others were glad to redouble. Athalie was 
hissed from every stage. It was to no purpose that Boileau assured 
his friend,—* It is your best tragedy ; the public will find it out.” Ka. 
cine abandoned stage-writing forever. 

His death, which took place a few years after, was owing partly to 
the rudeness of the King, and partly to an indiscretion of his own. 
The kindness of his heart led him to contrive a scheme of finance 
which should relieve the people from the intolerable burdens which 
oppressed them. ‘The paper was foolishly exhibited to the King by 
Madame de M: ainte non, who, still more foolishly, revealed the name of 
the author, which she was under an injunction to conceal. Louis was 
very naturally irritated. He was vain of his supposed political abili- 
ties, and felt little flattered by the officious proposals of a man of Jet- 
ters. * Does he think,” cried the King in a passion, “ that he knows 
everything, because he can make good verses ? and does he wish to be 
minister, because he is a good poet?” Madame de Maintenon, to cap 
the climax of her folly, reported this petulant exclamation to Racine. 
He was cut to the heart, and never recovered from the stroke. His 
grief, on account of the entrance of two favorite daughters into a con- 
vent, conspired to hasten him to his grave. He survived but a year 
after, and on April 29th, 1699, left the world in which he had filled so 
larg at sphe re, 

We have purposely avoided any comments on the works of our au- 
thor, hoping to make them the subject of future consideration. Here 
we conclude our hasty and inadequate review of the life of one of a 
triumvirate of great minds, who furnished France with nearly all that 
is valuable in her dramatic literature; who purified the taste and ex- 
alted the sentiments of the court and the people ; who, while the stage 
on the other side of the channel was given up to the miserable drivel- 
ings of polluted hearts and feeble minds, instructed their countrymen 
and the world in the important truth, that the finest mental abilities are 
exalted and refined by an humble piety and a pure morality. t 


SONG OF THE RAIN DROPS. 


We fall upon earth, on viewless wings, 

And waken and gladden all living things ; 

We raise up the flowers from their leafy beds, 
Falling so soft on their fragrant heads ; 

And the tall trees hail us as on we move, 

And their leaves dance together for joy and love. 


We come, bringing gladness and joy in our train ; 
Men rest from their labors, and bless the rain $ 
The trees bow low our gifts to receive ; 

With every thing living our favors we leave ; 

And all things unite with harmonious voice, 

In the life-cheering, joy-giving, rain to rejoice 
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Ginnon, the historian, has somewhere made the assertion, that Pat- 
riotism, after all, is only Self-Interest. Moral persons would perhaps 
shudder at what they might consider such a profanation of one of the 
emotions of the human heart ; doubtless comparing its author to the 
Goths and Vandals of the ancient world, in that he would thus despoil 
of its choicest treasures the sanctuary of the soul, and replace the 
pure gold by a base alloy. Yet it may be, after all, that a sentiment 
which so justly and so universally exalts its possessor in proportion 
as he is under its influence, is not so far removed from one that we 
are wont to consider more debasing in its tendency. There can be 
very little, we think, if anything, like abstract emotion in the human 
heart. Whatever feeling is there excited, whether of pleasure or 
pain, preference or repugnance, must have an object,—a direct, defi- 
nite object; and there must likewise be connected with that object 
some moving cause for its existence. A principle like this, no one 
who recognizes the relation of cause and effect, and the universal ne- 
cessity of such a relation, will be disposed to deny. And from this 
principle it is—not by any long-continued process of reasoning—that 
we should derive the basis of the resemblance between Patriotism and 
Self-Interest. Far be it from us to decry the exalted character of that 
emotion which has swelled the breasts of Earth's noblest sons in every 
land ; nor would we for an instant desire to degrade a sentiment so 
elevating, by comparing it with the sordid spirit whieh would bend all 
things to its own base and selfish aims. Yet to some extent the love 
we bear our country must have its origin and dependence on the per- 
sonal interest we feel in its welfare. Gratitude for the blessings it 
affords us, desire for the continuation of those blessings—a desire to 
he gratified only by its continued prosperity—and the kind feeling 
towards all around us which must ever accompany prolonged associa- 
tions with them, all combine to form it; and acting each in a separate 
current, yet all to the same end, swell out into the mighty stream of 
true Patriotism, bearing ever onward purest blessings in its course. 

If, therefore, love of country to some extent depends on the interest 
its possessor feels in his native land, though such interest alone can- 
not always ensure a patriotic feeling, yet his love of country is far 
more likely to be real who feels it, than that of him who has it not, 
All the motives which have been mentioned here act in their full force. 
Does he enjoy the blessings of civil and religious liberty, and an as- 
surance of the peaceful possession of his rights? Surely his country 
has claims of gratitude upon him to which he cannot but respond. 
His interest too pleads for her, since with her destruction must come 
the loss of all these, the dearest privileges of a freeman. Bonds of 
association year after year enclosing him in soft and sweet embrace, 
now hold him as in the grasp of a giant, and if even the affections and 
sympathies now so inwoven into his very being are uprooted, it must 
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be that like the spears which the horror-struck /Eneas plucked from 
the mouldering corse of the Trojan hero, they will bring with them 
the very life-blood of the soul. 


“ Nam qu@ prima solo ruptis radicibus arbor 
Vellitur, huic atro liquuntur sanguine gutte 
Et terram tabo maculant.”— 
——' Hic confixum ferrea texit 
Telorum seges, et jaculis increvit acutis."—En. L. 3. 


And if in view of these influences a deeper and more powerful love 
fur lis ative land spring up within his breast, who shall condemn 
him as actuated by unworthy motives, or doubt that he will undergo 
as great hazards—aye, and sacrifice as much, as the purer-minded wan 
who knows no such ‘sordid reasons’? Out upon such sneers! [5 
that love, if warmer, less pure, which is increased by the beauty ot 
its object? Is a friend less faithful who has received benefit at our 
hands, than if he were more Platonic, more spiritual, more ethereal, 
in his affections ’ 

selieving, then, that love of country not only can, but will exist in 
a higher degree where it is based to some extent on personal interest, 
let us examine the practical influence this principle will exert. Ina 
country like our own, whose form of government is so totally different 
from every other, and where the direction of the government, depend- 
ing on so many wills, is so much more liable to be injuriously inclined 
by the improper action of any of them, all will perceive the absolute 
necessity of each being influenced aright. In a monarchy, or even an 
aristocratic oligarchy, did the latter exist, a less exalted patriotism 
would be counterbalanced by the individual responsibility resting on 
the rulers. ‘The Magna Charta no less surely guarantied their nghts 
to Englishmen when fear affixed the craven monarch’s signature, than 
if the most generous love for his subjects had prompted the act. But 
with our rulers no such responsibility is felt. ‘They act literally for 
the people—as the people themselves would act. Few public men in 
our day—far too few—act save as the organ of the party which gave 
them power; and whatever influence is to be exerted for the wise 
direction of that power, must be exerted among the people themselves, 
which alowe can guaranty the propriety of the measures they support. 

Some precaution, then, must be taken to.ensure the spirit of patri- 
otism among the people. Will general diffusion of knowledge have 
this tendency ? Will it suffice that the standard of information through- 
out the country be raised—the intellectual resources of the’ people 
developed—and capacity thus given them to decide upon the value of 
any course of policy? This will certainly be the effect of a diffusion 
of knowledge ; for every new enlargement of mind thus attained, every 
fresh accession of intellectual power, will be applied as a new test of 
every political theory. Yet even this will not suffice. The power 
thus gained will not be all that is needed; the inclination may still 
be wanting. Power in the hands of those who are not persuaded that 
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it is theif interest to use it aright, may become as dangerous as it 
should be useful ; and if misguided inclination control it, the conse- 
quences must be even worse than if it had not existed. Intellectual 
improvement, therefore, is not the sole desideratum ; of itself it is in- 
suflicient to give assurance of that deep, permanent spirit of patriotism, 
which is of such vital importance to the well-being of any country. 

What is there, then, to supply this deficiency ' What is there to 
ensure that lively interest in the prosperity of our country, which forms 
at least one important element of patriotic feeling ’ We answer, the 
personal interest of the property-holder. ‘his is the only tie upon 
which sure reliance may be placed. All are under its influence in 
some degree, according to their individual character. Those whose 
minds are open to no noble emotion, it inspires with at least a pseudo- 
patriotism, teaching them to wish well to their country, if only for 
their own interest. A sordid motive, truly ; nor do we advocate it 
as the spirit which should prompt any to action ; but is not this even 
better than utter indifference ? He who would be thus influenced by 
a personal interest, without it would be inert and indifferent-—or worse ; 
fit stuff to make a traitor of. But the heart that can feel and cherish 
those noble emotions which so adorn and elevate humanity, by this 
very bond of interest will be brought under their influence. A lively 
gratitude for his privileges, warm friendship and long-cherished asso- 
ciations, cluster around his own interest, and soon surpass in strength 
the feeling that gave them birth. His own welfare and prosperity are 
bound up in that of those around hyn, and he learns to consider him- 
self as but one in a great family of brothers, all loving, honormg, cher- 
ishing their native land as their common parent. 

Such are a few desultory thoughts—suggested partly by circum- 
stances, partly by reflection—upon a subject well worthy of more seri- 
ous consideration. The day may not be distant, when they whose lot 
is cast in this land shall be compelled to give it their attention,—when 
the practical workings of this or some other similar principles shall 
force themselves upon their notice. It has been already mentioned as 
a prominent feature in our political organization, that upon the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the people depend the success and perpetuity 
of the government ; and the day may ere long arrive, when that patri- 
otism shall be put to the trial. The result of that ordeal must decide 
the future fate of America. H. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


LirrLe more than three centuries have elapsed since the human 
mind awoke from the long and profound slumber of the middle ages. 
Since that period the progress of man in the career of improvement has 
been rapid beyond all previous example, and has far surpassed the 
fondest dreams of Philosophers in past ages. Should an inhabitant of 
the ancient world return to earth, and view the triumphs of modern 
Philosophy, we can conceive the mingled emotions of wonder and 
admiration with which he would contemplate them. It would seem to 
him that the scene presented to his admiring gaze was no longer the 
abode of man, but of beings of a superior rank, who had converted the 
resources of earth and the powers of nature into the instruments of 
their pleasure and happiness. 

‘l'o two events, ever memorable in the history of our race, do we owe 
this waking of the human mind—this triumph of human intelligence 
over the material world—the Reformation of Religion under Martin 
Luther, and of Philosophy under Lord Bacon. ‘To the former of these 
events indeed are we chiefly indebted for those glorious results ; for 
the reform of Philosophy was the natural and almost the necessary 
consequence of the reform of Religion. ‘They are related to each 
other as the effect to its cause. ‘The spirit of inquiry which dared to 
enter the sacred pale of the Church, and ask for the reason and found- 
ation of its religious faith, soon entered the precincts of Philosophy, 
and questioned the authority and the dogmas of dynasties that had ruled 
the intellectual world for two thousand years. ‘The great moral battle 
that secured the freedom of man’s conscience, had just been fought, 
and with glorious success. The next step in the career of liberty was 
to disenthrall man’s intellect; but while Luther had an_ infallible 
‘Teacher to direct him in the great work of religious reform—while he 
had the steady light of revelation to guide his steps in the great moral 
darkness of his age—Bacon had no light to guide him in the reform of 
Philosophy, but that of his own vast understanding—no teacher but 
his own wide experience—for to which of the great schools that pre- 
ceded his own could he look for light?) Not to the East, where Phi- 
losophy first dawned, for there, as a system, it had no independent 
existence. It was but the reflected light of religious mysticism. The 
Oriental philosophy, as well as their religion, was ‘wrapped up in 
dark allegories or inexplicable hieroglyphics. Should he look to the 
earlier ages of Greece, he would find the same blending of religion 
and philosophy that characterized the Oriental systems. There Phi- 
losophy was but the handmaid of Religion, and performed the subordi- 
nate office of explaining its sublime mysteries. The idea of Religion 
was the great idea of the earlier Grecian states. Their laws, their 
institutions, their arts, even their states themselves, tended to religion, 
or were entirely merged within it. In the corruption of their religion 
and in their absurd mythology, how could their Philosophy be either 
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pure or true ’ In the Socratic schools, indeed, he might have found 
sublime speculations about the dignity of man as the offspring of the 
Godhead, about the importance of self-knowledge and the perfectibility 
of human nature, about the power of human reason—the best mod of 
developing it, and the proper object on which to employ it. He might 
have found an abstract contemplative philosophy, which disdamed to 
enter into the common pursuits of life, or to be affected with the common 
feelings of humanity—a philosophy that despised the useful arts as 
unworthy of man’s proper dignity—that left the process of invention in 
the arts to mechanics and slaves—that disdained to arrive at truth by 
the slow and vulgar process of observation and experiment ; but boldly 
cut the Gordian knot of scientific difficulties by assuming plausible 
hypotheses—to explain particular facts, instead of proceeding from 
particular inductions to general truths. In the scholastic Philosophy 
he would have found, instead of the clear light of Science, nothing but 
interminable disputes and verbal subtleties between the Nominalist and 
Kealist—between the advocates of abstract terms and the champions 
of eternal essences—a philosophy of words without ideas—that valued 
victory more than truth—a captious, quibbling, dogmatic plhulosophy, 
that ended where it began—in mere definition. 

All the systems which preceded the Baconian, had either mistaken 
the proper object of philosophy, or proposed objects absolutely unat- 
tainable. ‘The glory of discovering a new end, and a new path to at- 
tain that end, is the glory of Bacon; and that glory, despite the sneers 
of some modern philosophers, is all his own. ‘That, then, which chiefly 
distinguished his system from all that preceded it, is the end at which 
itaims, and the means through which it proposes to attain that end. 
Unhke that of the ancients, who regarded philosophy as the science of 
causes, and wasted much intellectual strength in a fruitless attempt to 
explain them, the Baconian philosophy chiefly contemplates etfects— 
tracing the connection of events in their established relations. — Its ob- 
ject is not, like the Platonic, so much to elevate the mind by the con- 
templation of abstract relations, as to exercise the understanding in the 
pursuit of physical truth, to be applied to useful arts and sciences. It 
is not, like the Aristotelian, to penetrate the recesses of human reason, 
and to discipline this faculty, regardless of the practical tendency of 
the objects on which it may be exerted ; but it penetrates the recesses 
of Nature—observes her secret processes—and brings to light her hid- 
den wealth and boundless resources. Its object is not that of the 
Scholastic philosophy, to invent arguments to confound an opponent ; 
but to invent arts for the benefit of mankind—not to triumph over an 
enemy in the arena of debate ; but to triumph over nature herself, by 
the power of mind. Its object is not victory, regardless of truth, but 
victory through the truth. In short, the great end at which it aims, is 
the subjugation of the material world to human intellect, in order to in- 
crease human happiness. It 1s by keeping this object steadily in view, 
and directing all the powers of the mind to its attainment, that it has 
already accomplished so much. It is this, which has given to the 
chaos of nature the impress of human intelligence. lt is this, which 
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vives to the mind the victory over matter, and makes man, as he was 
designed to be, the lord of the terrestrial creation. But the best, and 
perhaps the only way of judging of the Baconian, as of all other sys. 
tems, 18 to consider its results, This is the great criterion that the fa- 
ther of modern philosophy has himself laid down, in the sixty-third 
aphorism of Nov. Org., in these remarkable words : * Wherefore, as 
in religion, faith is proved by its works, so in philosophy, it were to be 
wished that those theories be accounted vain, which, when tried by 
their fruits, are barren; much more those which, instead of grapes 
and olives, have produced only the thorns and thistles of controversy.” 
What, then, are some of the grapes and olives of the Baconian philos- 
ophy—its grapes and olives even in its infancy? How do they com- 
pare with the thorns and thistles of Greece and Rome, and the 
schools? How would Plato, himself, the Homer of Grecian philoso- 
phy, if permitted to return to earth from his fabled elysium, ad- 
mire the triumphs of the Baconian school? He would everywhere 
see the results of an arithmetic more wonderful, of a geometry more 
sublime, than that required of those who were admitted to the myste- 
ries of the Academy. He would see mathematical and physical sci- 
ence trace the wild comet, at which ignorance and superstition long 
trembled, in its eccentric flight through the abyss of space, and foretell, 
with unfailing accuracy, its approach to earth, hundreds of years after 
the prophet of science was laid in his grave. He would see the sat- 
ellites of Jupiter made the satellites of man—kindly and surely gui- 
ding his path on the trackless ocean. He would see man, himself, 
armed with the dread thunders of Jove, and the forked lightning de- 
scend harmless to earth, under the control of human will. He might 
ride the waves with the speed of a dolphin, or fly on the wings of the 
wind with the velocity of Boreas himself. He might descend to the 
depths of the ocean, or penetrate the bowels of the earth, to reveal the 
dread secrets of both. He might see the darkness of night converted 
to the brilhance of noonday, and find triumphantly solved the famous 
problem ot the schools, the annihilation of distance and space, and with 
italmost the annihilation of time. He would feel as if some mighty en- 
chanter had come to earth from another sphere—had drawn around him 
a magic circle—had thrown within it a blaze of light, and entranced his 
senses with the most gorgeous visions. Such are some of the fruits 
of the Baconian philosophy, which is to the world not so much a phi- 
losophic system, as a philosophic spirit ; which numbers among its dis- 
ciples a Newton and a Locke,a Boyle and a Davy, and a host of oth- 
ers, little less celebrated—a philosophy adapted not so much to the 
contemplative few, and to the cloisters of monks, as to the mass of 
mankind, and the busy walks of life—a philosophy destined not to 
have its day of popularity, and then, like its predecessors, to be con- 
signed to oblivion, or the history of the past, but to be as extended in 


its sway as the empire of reason, and as permanent in its existence 4s 
the laws of nature. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Porm, by Emlen Franklin, and the Vatenicrory Oration, by Thomas Levingston 
Bayne, pronounced before the Senior Ciass in Yale College, July 7th, 1s47 


As under graduates, we would not presume to criticise the performances of I're 
sentation day. We can only express the great pleasure we felt, in common with an 
unusually large audience, in listening both to the Orator and the Poet. The subject of 
the former was practical, and was treated in a practical way. ‘The subject of the lat- 
ter was—really we cannot say what; and in this respect it was like erery other pro- 
duction of asimilar character. The speakers, in closing, were able to way ‘ farewell” 
to all, since they had been “ called to mourn for no brother at the grave.” The mem- 
bers of tew classes before them have been thus preserved. 

The Parting Ode, by Charles T. H. Palmer, as sung by the Beethoven Society, to 
the music composed for it by J. M. Hubbard, produced a deep impression on all who 
heard it. 


Resiniscences ov Scenes anp Craractens in Contece: By a Graduate of Yale, of 
the Class of 1821. New Haven: Published by A. H. Maltby. 1847. 


The above is the title of an interesting volume of more than 200 pages, which has 
just made its appearance. It is written in a familiar, conversational style, possessing 
no very conspicuous merits or defects, being neither remarkably racy or remarkably 
dull. A better book might have been written, we think, on the same subject, though 
we do not know that a better one has been written. In fact, the Author seems to 
have aimed at nothing astonishing, since he informs us in the introductory chapter, 
that the production is partly the result of an accident. Tle sat down to pen the ** re- 
minixecnces and reflections that had been awakened” in his mind by a participation in 
the scenes of Commencement week, 1846, and these, before he was aware of it, crew 
into a book. ‘To each of the following topics, among others, a chapter is devoted 
* Admission to College,” “ Freshman Year,” “ College Honors,” * Societies,” “ Tu- 
tors,” and (forgive the Zeugma) * Matrimony.” ‘The book is well worth the attentive 
perusal of College students in general, and will be found to contain many valuable 
hints both to them and to the “* powers that be.” 


Tue Parturnon, for July 15th—two numbers under one cover—was received a day 
or two since. Its outward appearance has been materially improved since the last 
number was issued, so that it leah almost as finely as our own “ Maga.” = It is filled 
with well-written articles, thet are highly creditable to the editors, contributors, and 
College, none of which we have space to notice particularly. With the present num- 
ber, the editors for the past year end their labors, and retire laden with honor, but 
somewhat light, no doubt, in purse. “ Ex uno disce omnes.” Our hand is cheerfully 
extended to the new editorial corps, and we hope the fnendly relations hitherto exist- 
ing between the Parthenon and Yale Literary, will continue. 





“Tne Lererary Recorp anp Journat,” of the Linnwan Association of Pennayl- 
vania College, for August, has been for some days on our table. ‘To us, there seems 
to be more talent than taste displayed by its conductors, This ix, however, perhaps 
necessary, as it is the organ of a scientitic, rather than literary association, as ite name 
would seem to imply. ‘The author of the “ Epistle to Students,” on visiting the la- 
dies, may thank his stars that our limits forbid extended criticiam ; for, while handling 
the pen in defence of the fair and the weak sex, he would find us a second Aristarchus 
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We had rather be commissioned to “ collar” Cerberus, take a peep into the throat 
of Scylla, cut off the head of Medusa, grapple with the Chimerra, explore the ramifi- 
cations of the Labyrinth, solve the enigmas of the Theban Sphinx, and perform the 
twelve labors of Hercules, than be compelled to be—be what? funny. Even in these 
latter days, we never attempted a pun but once, (a pumy attempt it was, too,) and 
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then the faces of all present immediately lengthened to the dimensions of a horse's 
head, a flour barrel, or a piece of string. However, like the loafer, who was“ drur” 
to do a deed his soul abhorred, viz: “ to rork,” we, in sheer desperation, had nerved 
ourselves to the perpetration of some things which would, no doubt, have led “ Punch” 
to * hide his diminished head.” In dreams by day, and visions by night, we saw our 
readers rolling on the floor, in perfect paroxysmns of laughter, holding their aching sides 
with both hands, and desiring to be “ carried out” Jest—but hold! We have only to 
say that a press of matter necemarily excludes the gems we had :n readiness, and we 
have only room for two more * judy spirits” which have come into our possession, and 
which, we trust, will please the murth-loving. ‘The first is from our facetious friend, 
E. Whether it be a romance, a history, or a drama, we are unable to say, not hay- 
studied it with sufficient attention. ‘The characters are distinct and strong! 
marked ; the plot, though somewhat complicated, will be fully understood in the end, 


CROSS READINGS. 

“The subscriber would respectfully inform the public, that he is now opening a large assortment of 
tin whistles, and other articles of jewelry ; among which may also be found a valuable collection of 
silks, raisins, aod dye stuffs, which often prove very ewential to the village blacksmith, who very uncere 
montousty left his anvil early this morning, from whence it proceeded across a vast extent of territory, 
with a rich-toned Boehn flute, blowing down houses and ditches; dashed upon an old man seated {a 
the shade of the bridge, was not perceived by the engineer till the locomotive will accompany the pro- 
cession, drawn by a pait of canary birds, and the most disastrous consequences ensued. Being ander 
the necessity of inviting him bome to spend a few hours of extreme toil and animaleules, we at last sue- 
ceeded in gaining the highest point of honor, and gilliflowers was decided in behalf of the Royal Duke de 
Vergennes and warranted to cure the worst forms of apoplexy, tic dolor—and twenty-five cents will be 
paid toany man born inthe south part of Scatland, where travelers regain their strength by eating hard- 
ware; may also be found at our store, which is third door from the chimney blown down vesterday 
morming will be opened probably ina day or two previous to the last Presidential election of momentous 
importance in every severe gale of wind, who having eaten too freely of unripe fruit was flung into a 
paroxysm of oxalic acid which lasted until the “Kough and Ready" society meets every Wednesday 
evening except Mondays, each state convention transmitting to congress Doctor Paris’ celebrated sooth 
ing syrup, where hundreds of certificates has commenced grandeur in all the splendid changes of mn- 
shine with the best Spanish sole leather in the new concert and lecture room just imported direct from 
Kamechatha, nud all along the eastern const of Siberia, when the procession will be formed in front of 
the Hale Monument Association, as all accounts will be left with the constable for collection, together 
with various other articles too numerous to mention.” 


The second is a record of many a poor fellow's experience and will speak for itself: 


SONG OF THE HENPECKED HUSBAND. 
A PARODY ON THE ‘‘ GONG OF THE sHIRT.” 


With a worn and sorrowful look, 
With dim and sunken eye, 

A Benedict sat in bis old arm chair, 
Wishing that death were nigh. 

“It's scold! seold! scold!" 

Said he, * trom day today, 

And now she's got so savage and bold, 
I wish | was faraway. 


“It's scold! scold! seold' ! 
When the morning sun doth rise; 
And scold! scold! scold'! 
Till sleep hath closed my eyes. 
She says I am stupid and silly, 
That ['m worth just nothing at all, 
Till 1 almost fear her step to hear 
Loud echoing through the hall, 


“It's scold! scold! seold!! 
Till my brain is all on fire; 
And scokl! scold! seold!! 
Till my heart is filled with ire. 
Its foo! and rascal and rogue, 
Rogue and rascal and fool, 
Till my soul is sick and my pence is gone, 
"Neath the might of ber iron rule! 


“It's jaw! jaw! jaw!! 
Morn noon and night ; 

* You naughty man! you silly fool! 
You can’t do anything right! 

Come back! you sha'n't go out ; 

Now leave me if you dare'— 

Till Lclose my eyes and fold my hands, 
In a fit of deep despair! 





“It's jaw! jaw! jaw!! 
From darkness until light 
"Tis ‘ what d'ye mean, you ugly wretch, 
And where was you Inst night, 
You cross old rascal, say ! 
Do you think you'll eseape unhurt, 
When you walk across my floor so clean, 
With your boots all covered with dirt * 


“T dare not talk of rest, 
For I never shall know any peace 
Till I haste away from this scene of wo, 
To Texas or to Gmece. 
And oh! I long for the time 
When ber lecturing all is o'er, 
When scolding and jawing are bygone things, 
And I never need cry any more ! 


“ But it’s jaw! jaw! jaw!! 
From weary day to day ; 
And jaw! jaw! jaw!! 
Till T know not what to eay! 
My cup of sorrow is full, 
No power my life can save, 
Broomsticks and bootjacks will send me soon 
To the still and silent grave ! !" 


With worn and sorrowful look, 
With dim and sunken eye, 

A sufferer sat in his old arm chair, 
Wishing that death were nigh. 

“It's scold! scold! scold !"* 

Said he, “ from day to day, 

And now she’s got so savage and bold, 
By Jove! I'll hasten away !!" 


We have no room for the usual chit-chat with contributors. 





